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NOW AUGUST COMES. 


BY CLINTON SC@LLARD. 
In dull monotony of heat 
The lazy hills and lowlands lie, 
And billow till they blend and meet 
With lurid amplitudes of sky. 


The locust’s shrilly fife-note cleaves 
The fervid air, a knife of sound, 
As August comes with happy leaves 

About his swarthy temples bound. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Pine Orchard Association, Brad- 
ford, Conn., incorporated during the re- 
cent session of the General Assembly, 
with practically all the rights and _ privi- 
leges of a borough, has been organized, 
and starts in the municipal family of the 
State under favorable auspices. In:one 
feature of its government Pine Orchard 
has taken a step in advance in giving tax- 
paying women the suffrage. In its local 
government the woman owning property 
has as much to say as her brother alike 
situated, At the election of officers of 
the Association, just held, every woman 
entitled to vote exercised her privilege. 





At the annual midsummer outing of the 
Massachusetts Club at Hotel Pemberton 
last Tuesday, ex-Governor Boutwell said 
that he looked forward to a general peace 
among the nations of the world, and had 
almost reached the conviction that this 
condition will be hastened by the process 
of making war more desperate and dead- 
ly. He also thought that if property 
could be made as liable to be taken for 
purposes of war as are our sons and 
brothers, war would be less likely, For 
when the destruction of property as well 
as of life becomes certain and comprehen- 
sive, nations will not want to engage in 
war, 





Ex-Governor Long, recently Secretary 
of the Navy, seconded the views above 
expressed relative to the influence for 
peace of the inventions for destroying hu- 
man life. Germany, the best prepared of 
all nations for war, has not had any war 
for many years. He predicted that there 
will never again be a pitched battle in the 





field, on account of the deadliness of the 
new artillery. The only future battles 
would be for the defence of seaport cities. 





These views, lately made prominent by 
the great Polish economist, De Block, do 
not seem to us conclusive. If the men 
who declare war were compelled to go 
personally to fight it out, the case would 
be different; but unfortunately those are 
not the men who do the dying, or whose 
homes are made desolate. The political 
leaders have always known that war in- 
flicts untold horrors upon its victims, but 
they have reaped glory and profit thereby. 
So they coolly say with Napoleon: ‘'There 
can be no omelet ‘vithout the breaking of 
eggs.’’ For ourselves, our hope of peace 
is based more upon mental and moral 
progress than upon material conditions. 
So long as social injustice prevails, we 
look to see the prediction verified: ‘‘The 
wicked say peace, peace; but there is no 
peace saith my God for the wicked.” 
When women are restored to their right- 
ful share of governmental rights, duties, 
and responsibilities, war will be supersed- 
ed by arbitration. But a purely mascu- 
line government never did and never can 
keep the peace. Our hope of internation- 
al peace is based not upon magazine rifles 
and improved artillery, but on the tri- 
umph of equal suffrage for men and 
women. 





e5—-_meoo 


The Education Bill just enacted by the 
British Parliament will greatly restrict 
the future participation of women in the 
management of education. In London, a 
special committee of the School Board, by 
a vote of ten to one, recently resolved 
“that the experience of the London 
School Board shows that educational 
work cannot be properly carried on un- 
less women be eligible for the Local Edu- 
cation authority.’’ Yet, in London espe- 
cialiy, women are now deprived of the 
opportunity to codédperate with men on 
equal terms in the administration of edu- 
cation. 








——>o~>— 


This is not reform, but retrogression. 
And it is a striking evidence of women’s 
need of the baliot, ‘‘the right preservative 
of all other rights.’’ A year ago it would 
have been thought impossible that wom- 
en should be deprived of the opportunity 
they then possessed of coéperating on the 
same terms with men in the administra- 
tion of education—a deprivation which ar- 
bitrarily restricts the choice of the elec- 
torate, and is a wrong to the children ia 
the schools, Yet to-day women are al- 
most wholly excluded by an act of Parlia- 
ment, a body chosen by the votes of men 
alone. Thus men, as voters, alone have 
rights; women as non-voters have only 
privileges, here to-day, gone to-morrow. 
Let them cease to ask for these tempurary 
opportunities, and mass their efforts for 
full Parliamentary suffrage. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Maine Federation has now an en- 
rolment of 103 clubs, with a membership 
of 4,559. This was the first State Federa- 
tion to appoint an educational committee, 
and under its suggestions and through its 
department work, during the past three 
years, much has been accomplished along 
the lines of travelling and public library 
work, vacation schools, school savings 
banks, nature study, schoolroom decora- 
tion, manual training, and cooking schools, 
care of schoolrooms and sanitation, arts 
and crafts, civil service reform, humane 
education, local history, household eco- 
nomics, and civic and school improvement. 
Of the $5,000 that has passed through the 
hands of the Portland Women’s Literary 
Union, $150 has been given for a memoe 
rial room, showing the work of clubwom- 
en in this line, and $300 has been appro- 
priated toward the furnishing of a room 
for a cooking school for the ninth grade. 
Another of the Maine clubs has expended 
$1,400 within two years for instructive 
and entertaining lectures. The State Fed- 
eration has now seventy travelling libra- 
ries in circulation in hamlets and isolated 
places. 





Referring to the defeat of the Child La- 
bor Bill by the last Legislature, the South- 
ern Woman says: 


The Georgia Federation began its work 
for compulsory education and against 
child labor, as a sociological duty, before 
any others had touched upon the matter. 
If the mill owners had combined with us 
then, or even since then, labor conditions 
in Georgia would have been a model for 





the whole world, and our State would 
have been far higher in the educational 
scale. So closely are the interests of 
“child labor and the schowl question in- 
terwoven”’ that our Federation has for 
years been laboring to improve the educa- 
tional facilities in the rural districts of 
our State and would gladly receive the 
support of a model school from each of 
our wealthy business corporations. %800 
will support the work for eight months. 

Miss Jean Hamilton, secretary of the 
National League of Women. Workers, 
writes of the club movement among that 
class of women workers known as factory 
girls, that the clubs have succeeded be- 
cause they have been conducted by the 
members themselves, without the assist- 
ance of boards of lady managers, and be- 
cause they have planned to be self-sup- 
porting, meeting expenses through means 
of their own devising, and sedulously 
avoiding patronage from outsiders. Much 
is done by these clubs in the way of enter- 
tainment. The younger members seem to 
incline more to the art of embroidery, in- 
stead of the useful arts of cooking, sewing 
and housekeeping. Informal talks on 
travel and art are greatly enjoyed. 
Through the clubs several abuses in fac- 
tories have been righted. In New York 
State the clubs maintain a mutual benefit 
fund, an alliance employment bureau, and 
a vacation house. In Pennsylvania rest 
rooms, lunch rooms and boarding houses 
have been established. 


On Woman’s Club Day at the Chautau- 
qua at Des Moines, Ia., the women from 
that city turned out in great numbers to 
attend the reception given in the rest tent 
for Mrs. Alice G. Fletcher of Marshall, 
president of the State Federation. Fol- 
lowing the reception, Mrs. Fletcher gave 
an address in the main auditorium on the 
Federation, in which she told what it has 
already accomplished and what still re- 
mains for it to do, especially in library 
work and in mitigating the evil of child 
labor in Lowa. 


It is said that the mayor of Philadelphia 
has proved himself invaluable in carrying 
out the provisions of the new law recently 
enacted by the Legislature following the 
passage of the Juvenile Court bills framed 
to protect and care for dependent, delin- 
quent, and neglected children. In Phila- 
delphia the selection of probation officers 
and the collection of money with which 
to pay salaries rest with a committee of 
the New Century Club, of which commit- 
tee Mrs. Frederick Schoff, long associated 
with the effort to bring about this legisla- 
tion, is chairman. Parlor meetings have 
been held and interest awakened in a 
number of churches and clubs, many of 
which have raised money to pay one or 
more officers. Each group so contribu- 
ting is entitled toa representative on this 
permanent committee, thus insuring ef- 
fective work and maintaining high stand- 
ards. 


In consequence of the recent visit of 
the Hon. Emily Kinnaird to the United 
States,a good many organizations have 
been formed for the purpose of raising 
mouey for zenana missions in India, The 
Girls’ Friendly societies of the diocese of 
Maryland are much interested in the work 
and have already contributed $45 for the 
support of a Hindoo widow for one year 
in one of the mission schools. As the 
members of the society are nearly all 
working girls, this sum is a considerable 
one for them to raise, and indicates much 
interest in the cause. Another $45 has 
been given by Mrs. Russell Sage, and it is 
expected that some organized work will 
be begun in New York next winter by the 
women who heard Miss Kinnaird’s talks. 


The New Century Journal is issued 
monthly by the New Century Guild of 
Philadelphia, and is chiefly devoted to the 
interests of the Guild. 





A Young Women’s Industrial Club was 
organized in Saratoga, N. Y., by Mrs. J. 
Blair Scribner about three months ago. 
The club has a membership of 250 girls 
and young women, several industrial and 
social classes have been opened. In 
charge of the work as resident director is 
a Southern young woman, Miss McGill of 
Louisville, Ky. She was first a resident 
worker in the Neighborhood House, 
Louisville’s social settlement. Then she 
came North for a course in the New York 
Summer School of Philanthropy. She 
afterward became assistant head director 
of the Humboldt St. settlement in Brook- 
lyn, whence she went to Saratoga to take 





charge of the industrial club. The club 
is comfortably housed ina brick building 
which affords a parlor, music room, 
library, dining room, kitchen, class rooms, 
etc. The house and accommodations 
have been provided by Mrs. Blair. Prac- 
tical instructors, among the best in the 
city, are in charge of the classes. The 
class in physical culture has attracted 
many. At intervals there are mothers’ 
meetings, at which subjects of interest 
are discussed. For the junior mentbers 
there are a separate library and a class in 
nature study. Later instruction will be 
given in kindred subjects. The Penny 
Provident banking system will be intro- 
duced shortly to encourage thrift. That 
the members may feel a self-respecting in- 
dependence the club is put on a paying 
basis. The fees, however, are merely 
nominal and within the reach of all. The 
avnual dues are 25 cents and 50 cents, and 
the most expensive class of instruction 
costs only $3. The fees will nut begin to 
meet the expenses of the club, and all de- 
ficits will be met by subscription, 

The Lakeside Federation, which em- 
braces twenty-seven women’s clubs in 
sixteen towns in Northern Ohio, held a 
two days’ convention last week at Lake- 
side Assembly. The results of club life, 
the public schools, and other practical 
matters were discussed. The president is 
Mrs. George Sloan, of Port Clinton. 

F.M. A. 
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TALENTED WOMEN OF DEERFIELD. 

Old Home Week in Deerfield, Mass., in- 
cludes the celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of the town. 
Many talented women belong to Deertield 
and have added to its fame. Mrs. Made- 
lene Yale Wynne, an artist of note, lec- 
tures and is deeply interested in the arts 
and crafts movement. Just back of Mrs. 
Wynne’s studio is the new barn of the arts 
and crafts society, which was dedicated 
this week by an exhibition of work. 

Artistic photography fitly has a place in 
Old Deerfield, and the work of the Misses 
Allen is known far and near. Mrs. J. 
Wells Champney, widow of the painter, 
contributes to the magazines and haa 
written novels, historical essays, books of 
travel for girls and juvenile fairy tales. 
Miss Julia D. Whiting has written note- 
worthy stories of New England life for 
several magazines; Miss Margaret C. 
Whiting and Miss Ellen Miller are paint- 
ers of landscape, and have published to- 
gether ‘‘The Wild Flowers of the North- 
eastern States,’’ furnishing the text and 
the pen-and-ink portraits of the flowers. 

Miss C. Alice Baker, known for her 
careful tracing of the history of the Deer- 
field captives, delivered the address at the 
old burying ground, where lie the dead 
who were killed on the fatal 29th of Feb- 
ruary.—Gathered from the Springfield Re- 
publican. 








—— > o>— 


ART NOTES. 


The marchioness of Wentworth, known 
in art as Cecilia Wentworth, is an Ameri- 
can by birth, but has resided many years 
in Paris, where she has exhibited at the 
annual Salon and taken several honors. 
She paints religious subjects, and is very 
successful in portrait painting. Of all 
her portraits, that of the late Pope is the 
one in which Mrs. Wentworth takes most 
pride. She had her first sitting in the 
fall of 1897, and spent two winters in 
Rome in connection with this work. A 
brief but remarkably interesting glimpse 
of Pope Leo as she saw him is given by 
the artist in the N. Y. Independent of July 
23. It is accompanied by an illustration 
of the Wentworth portrait of Leo XIII. 


Miss Cadwallader Guild, the American 
sculptor, has been invited by Princess 
Henry of Prussia to visit her at Kiel, 
where the Princess will sit for a bust 
statuette. 

George V. Vanderbilt has ordered 
placed in All Soul’s Church at Biltmore, 
N. C., a handsome stained glass window 
in memory of the late Paul Leicester Ford. 
The window was designed by Miss Helen 
Maitland Armstrong and the subject is 
“The Entombment of Christ.’ This is 
the seventh memorial window by Miss 
Armstrong to be placed in the Biltmore 
Church by Mr. Vanderbilt, one of which 
was in ‘memory of the giver’s mother, 
another in memury of his brother Cor- 
nelius, and a third in memory of Richard 
M. Hunt, the architect who designed the 
Biltmore palace and church. 


| Secretary and director of 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


HARRINGTON is both 
the People’s 
Savings Bank in Rockville, Conn. 


Miss Susie A, 


Miss Doris E. Burts, a graduate of 
Jennings Seminary at Aurora, IIl., has 
been studying electrical and mechanical 
engineering at Armour Institute, Chicago. 


Dr. ALice M. STEEVES, dentist, is 
doing special work in dental bacteriology 
at the Harvard Medical School during the 
summer months. Dr, Steeves is the first 
woman to whom this honor has been ac- 
corded, 


Miss MartHA BENNETT of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., who died recently, left the 
bulk of her fortune to local charitable in- 
stitutions in Wilkesbarre. Over $100,000 
is set aside for the building and mainte- 
nance of a home for children. 


Mrs. CuesteR E, CouLTer, the only 
woman member of the Utah Legislature, 
spoke at Hull House, Chicago, recently. 
She said that women would accomplish 
more if they talked less. Mrs. Coulter 
believes that work and endeavor always 
count and women can accomplish what 
they will if they go at it right. 


Miss MARy Proctor, who writes ‘‘Five 
Hundred Little Worlds” in the August 
St. Nicholas, is a daughter of the great 
Proctor, the astronomer, and is living at 
present in New York City. She is de- 
scribed as a small woman, exceedingly 
quiet, almost shy in manner. She has 
proved a successful lecturer and writer in 
the field where her father won distinc- 
tion, 


MaaGie L, WALKER, a colored woman, 
is the first woman ever elected president 
of a bank in Richmond, Va. She has been 
chosen head of the St. Luke’s Penny Sav- 
ings Bank, under the auspices of the Or- 
der of St. Luke, which will open for bus- 
iness on Sept. 1 with $75,000 in deposits. 
President Walker for several years was a 
teacher in the public schools there. She 
has the respect of both races. 


Miss ALETHA STARR pleaded her own 
case in the Dauphin County (Pa.) court in 
the hearing of a preliminary injunction 
restraining her from interfering with the 
Paxtang Electric Company in planting its 
poles in front of one of her houses. Even 
Judge Weiss’s suggestion of a lawyer, 
who was present, was declined, and Miss 
Starr went ahead with her case as though 
she had been trained in the law. 


Miss Louise CATHERINE Hrinck, of 
Montclair, N. J., is said to be the only 
woman ever admitted to the Master Car- 
penters’ Association. Miss Hinck is a 
graduate of Vassar and of the New York 
University Law School, but she prefers to 
spend her time in putting up beautiful 
and convenient houses, and many of the 
most attractive homes in Montclair are cf 
her designing. She thinks that women 
can do this work much better than men, 
and the women who live in her houses are 
of the same opinion. 


Mrs. WILTON P. WAINWRIGHT has pre- 
pared for private audiences, clubs, and 
the public a talk on the Enclosed English 
Garden, showing by stereopticon small 
private gardens, principally of the cathe. 
dral towns; the talk consists of a plea for 
such gardens in our country, quotations 
from garden literature, and a slight his- 
torical sketch of the Art of Gardening. 
The Boston Herald says: ‘‘Let’s all have 
a garden. Mrs. Wainwright tells us that 
it is within our reach, and if we do not 
follow her advice we show a lack of ap- 
preciation of what is both inexpensive 
and beautiful.”” Address P. O. Box 174, 
Back Bay. 


Mrs. ANNIE BERGER of Washington 
recently applied to the Board of Exami- 
ners of Steam Engineers for the District 
of Columbia for a license as steam engi- 
neer. She stated that she is the wife of 
a baker, that she has been attending to 
the engine and boiler at the bakery for 
two years. The request was so unique 
that the examiners were at a loss to know 
how to treat it, and referred it to the cor- 
poration council. Mr. A. Leftwich Sin- 
clair, assistant to the corporation counsel, 
has stated in an opinion that after care- 
fully examining the law regulating steam 
engineering, he is of the opinion that the 
Board of Examiners have authority to 
issue the license desired to Mrs. Berger. 
There is nothing in the law which would 
justify the examiners in refusing to ex- 
amine a person applying to them merely 
on account of sex. 
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FROM THE SAPLING TO THE OAK. 


A BIT OF MISS ANTHONY'S LINEAGE, 


The Mississippi is at first but a crystal 
brook. The patriarch oak was once a 
sapling that a squirrel’s weight would 
bend. Our great leaders are of a lineage 
that a few generations ago were plain peo- 
ple of the common rank, But the Missis- 
sippi rolled from its glacier-scooped lake- 
head, intent upon reaching the ocean, 
8,000 miles away. This impulse carried 
it through lakes and gateways of hills, and 
across wide levels, until it became literal- 
ly Miché-Sepé, the Indian “Father of 
Waters.”’ The acorn gave a heritage to 
the baby oak of strength, endurance, and 
hardness of fibre, and the king of the 
forest, the half of a thousand years later, 
owed its proud position to these same 
qualities. And it was the courage and 
will to overcome obstacles and endure 
hardships, of men and women now for- 
gotten, that descended to their children in 
augmenting force until from them sprang 
our intrepid leaders of to-day. 

In equal suffrage circles there is no 
more honored name than that of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony. Let us go back 300 
years, and trace the life story of ber 
great-great-great-great-great-great - grand- 
parents. Scant enough are these annals, 
yet they show the same pluck, the same 
vitality, the same devotion to principle. 
They laid the foundations for the work 
she afterwards accomplished. 

There was a family in England by the 
name of Wardwell. It is an old name, 
meaning the guards’ spring, referring to 
some old-time encampment of feudal days. 
The family lived near this old landmark, 
and received their name from it. The 
English of those days had a habit of slur- 
ring and chopping off proper names out 
of all resemblance to the realname. The 
New England records show that this fam- 
ily, properly Wardwell, masqueraded also 
as Woddle, Woodall, Wardell, Woodell, 
Waddle, and Warrell. A few years before 
A. D. 1600 there was born a son of this 
Wardwell line who, when a middle-aged 
man, came with his family to the Massa- 
chusetts colonies, seeking a refuge from 
Archbishop Laud’s tyranny in religious 
matters. He had many namesakes for 150 
years after, among his descendants, It 
was the oddest of names, and is scarcely 
spelled twice alike. Youzail, Yousal, 
Uzel, Ushail, and Uzall are some of the 
variations. I venture to spell it Uzel. 

William, supposed to beason of this 
man, was married by the year 1638. The 
Puritans had crossed the ocean for liberty 
to worship God in their own way. But 
they would not grant to others the same 
liberty. They expelled Roger Williams 
and his followers in 1636. But the leaven 
was working, and others began to stand 
for liberty of conscience, Roger Williams, 
learning of this, invited those who be- 
lieved in full freedom as to religious mat- 
ters to come to Rhode Island, and form a 
second settlement at what was soon after 
named Portsmouth. This was in 1638. 
William Wardwell and his wife Mary were 
among those who went. And at Ports- 
mouth the next year, his son Usail was 
born. We do not know all of his chil- 
dren. But the youngest two were daugh- 
ters, Alice, born 1651, and Frances, born 
in 1652. 

Portsmouth became a strong centre of 
Quaker influence. William and his wife 
and all the younger children became 
Friends. When little Frances was but 
eight years old, three of the church to 
which her parents belonged suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Boston as ‘‘pestilent heretics.”’ 
One of these was a woman, Abigail Dyer, 
but 26 years old. But she persisted in 
preaching her Quaker doctrines after be- 
ing warned to cease, so she was arrested, 
tried, and hanged. No wonder these 
things impressed these little girls, and 
that they grew up ready to die, if need 
be, for their cause. There was no strong- 
er Quaker family than the Anthonys, also 
of Portsmouth. Two ardent brothers of 
this family, Abraham and John Anthony, 
married these two Quaker sisters, Alice 
and Frances Wardwell. And from these 
two lines came the staunchest of Friends, 
generation after generation. Not a few 
ministers, both men and women, were 
amongthem. From Frances comes this 
line: William, William, David, Humphrey, 
Daniel, and Susan, our own Susan B, An- 
thony. Frances bequeathed to her line 
not only indomitable moral purpose, but 
the most marked characteristic of her 
father’s family as well, a remarkable lon- 
gevity of life. 

I have never found outside of this 
Wardwell family so numerous examples 
of hale old age. It can be traced in the 
Greene, Pierce, Brownell, Gould, and An- 
thony families as well, that have married 
daughters of the Wardwells. There are 
propably a hundred births recorded in the 
old records to every death. But even in 
these scanty annals, not less than three of 
this blood lived to be over 100, and not 
less than twenty lived to be over 90. Miss 
Anthony’s grandfather lived to be 96, and 
her great-uncle was nearly as old. We 





“hope she herself may attain and pass be- 
yond the oldest recorded of the line, Usal 
Greene, who lived 102 years. 

Miss Anthony, when the remarkable 
vital record of her family was presented 
to her, made this characteristic, response: 

“I am a great deal more interested in 
the present, and in securing to woman 
equal chances to live, to work, and to die, 
when her time comes, in independence, 
than Iam to know from whom I am de- 
scended,”’ 

She is right; and yet but forthat strong 
ancestral blood within her, she would not 
be spared to-day to lead us in our battles. 

Lora S. LA MANCE. 

Pineville, Mo. 
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GOOD WORK AND WIDE INFLUENCE. 





The Secretary of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston, 
Mrs. Louisa C. Young, makes the following 
statement regarding the part of the 
Union’s work least known to the public: 

“One of the most gratifying experiences 
of the Union the past year has come by 
reason of not renting any of its premises, 
and thus being able to open its doors more 
than ever before to various organizations. 
The acceptance of its hospitality shows 
the range of the Union’s sympathies, and 
proves how far the institution is depended 
upon for help and coéperation. Twenty- 
seven societies have been accommodated, 
some of them for regular fortnightly and 
monthly meetings and others for occa- 
sional gatherings. It is this sort of help- 
fulness that the Union aims to give, and 
it really fulfills its mission best in the 
ways which are the least known. The 
secretary, perhaps, is better able than 
others to speak of the large correspond- 
ence which, added to the constant inquir- 
ies answered in the Reception Room, 
represents no inconsiderable nor the least 
important part of the Union’s work, Each 
year it is felt here at the centre that our 
public who rely upon us to answer inquiry 
and to make needed suggestions is stead- 
ily growing in numbers, and in confidence 
in our intention and ability to meet this 
demand, Women are finding out that the 
Union may act as a responsible agent for 
them. Books, magazines, tickets to enter- 
tainments, etc., have been sent here to be 
used or passed on. To form a bureau of 
exchange, so that the means of recreation 
may be taken from circles where there 
is a surplus and put into circles where 
there is a dearth,is surely codrdinating the 
forces for good,,and the Union is only too 
glad to lend its hand to this end.”’ 


ALL THE WORLD TO HER. . 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman writes 
inthe N Y. Independent: 

Poets have told us, in varied bursts of 
rapturous confidence, that Love is enough. 
Happy lovers, submerged for the time 
being in this dominant emotion, each 
fondly assure the other that he or she is 
‘all the world’? to her or him. As a 
figure of speech, aptly describing the 
depth of a feeling, it is true enough. As 
a continuing condition it is in his case not 
true, fortunately; and, in her case, true, 
most unfortunately. 

The man lives in his own place and 
time; he is a citizen of such a country, 
such acity or town. He has such a busi- 
ness, art, trade or profession; belongs to 
such clubs and societies; lives and acts in 
the world. This he does whether married 
or single, rich or poor, bappy or un- 
happy. 

Then if happy in his love, if he has a 
wife who is ‘‘all the world to him’’—i, e., 
all the home to him—he comes back from 
his work to her, and is satisfied to rest in 
the love and comfort of the home, As far 
as he wants anything of woman she satis- 
fies him. Sheis loving and faithful. She 
is industrious and frugal. She is a de- 
voted mother, an efficient housekeeper, 
perhaps even a good cook. So the man 
leads his life, in the home at night, in the 
world by day; and is content. But now 
let us Suppose that the man, so satisfied 
with his wife in her part of his life-area, 
had no other field of life than that she 
fills, no other range of activity than with 
his dear ones in the home, his well-loved 
home; no other association save with his 
family—and callers! If she—no matter 
how beloved—were really ‘‘all the world”’ 
to him, would he be as satisfied with her 
as he is now? Could she meet all, or half, 
or @ quarter of the needs of a man’s life? 

Obviously not, She fills, and fills per- 
fectly we will assume, that part of life be- 
longing to wife, mother, home-maker, in- 
timate companion and confidant. But she 
cannot fill the rest of it—the great field 
where every grade of friend, companion, 
business relation, political associate and 
all the other human ties are found. 

No man could concentrate his entire 
working life on one woman, were she Helen 
of Troy. His love, his home happiness, 
is sweetest of all else to him; but he can- 
not make a business of love and happi- 
ness and be content. 

He works “for her’’ in a large, general 





sense; @ poetic sense; but as a commercial 
fact he works for his employer, or, in big 
business combinations, meeting many 
other men daily, serving them, struggling 
with them, organizing them, helping in 
some way to promote the world’s prog- 
ress. 

What he gets in payment he may gladly 
give his wife, and rejoice to do so—it is 
always obviously more blessed to give 
than to receive—but what ne does is not 
done for her, but for many other people. 
Picture him literally ‘‘working for her’’— 
building her house, making her furniture, 
sewing her clothes, cooking her food— 
would that content him as a business for 
life—were she Helen of Troy? 

Could he find in this direct, unbroken 
service enough ‘world’ to exercise all 
his faculties and satisfy his soul? 

The poets may think so. 

Swinburne has a poem in which a man 
is thus content albeit the lady of his heart 
had become a leper. 

But we have ro account of how long 
that frenzy of devotion lasted; whether it 
was a working basis for a happy mar- 
riage. 

A happy marriage—for a man—means a 
wife who gives him all he wants from a 
wife—but involves also a happy working 
life outside. Let him sit down in his 
happy marriage and make an exclusive 
occupation of it for eighteen hours a day, 
and its happiness would wear thin ere 
long. So let the happy wife understand 
that she is all the world to him so far as 
she goes—but that he has—must have— 
ought to have—a wide world besides 
where she does not go. 

How does the phrase fit her condition? 

Is he ‘‘all the world” to her? 

Unfortunately, yes. 

And why unfortunately? 

Because one man—were he Adonis, 
Apollo, or Prince Perlino himself—is 
not the world; and it strains him to be used 
as such, 

Here is Mrs. Perlino, perfectly happy 
with her husband; loving him, admiring 
him, finding no fault with him as a hus. 
band; but when a husband is expected 
also to be a world he is open to criticism. 

There are, of course, her children, per- 
fectly satisfactory as children, but also 
subject to this unreasonable demand that 
they be the world to her, 

There is the house, a good house, an 
extensive house, but only a _ crippled 
mouse or an unenterprising wood tick 
could make a world of it. Yet husband, 
house and children taken together, the 
husband bearing the brunt of it, are ex- 
pected to meet this extortionate requisi- 
tion—to be ‘*‘the world’’ to her. 

She must satisfy through them every 
want of a highly developed human being, 
a social being; and she diligently tries to 
do it. 

The house she rapidly and continually 
traverses, filling and overfilling it with 
all manner of things; arranging and rear- 
ranging them with tireless enthusiasm; 
soiling them and cleaning them in endless 
alternation—the systole and diastole of 
the domestic heart. 

To the children she devotes herself with 
passion, a sleepless vigilance, an unrelax 
ing care. Well she knows that her status 
as a mother is measured by the intensity 
and continuity of her devotion—not at all 
by its results. 

And the husband—the well-loved hus- 
band—if any want remains unsatisfied 
after the service of the house and the soci- 
ety of the children, he must fill it. 

Every uneasy longing, every unsatisfied 
ambition, every craving for companion- 
ship, he must satisfy. 

She, in spite of a full day of work and 
care, in spite of being tired, is not con- 
tent. 

Her occupations, her interests, her re- 
sponsibilities, are deep, but not wide. 

They are the first, the closest in life; 
but life has many more. The woman is 
satisfied with her husband as the man is 
satisfied with his wife. The mother is 
satisfied with her children as the father 
is satisfied with his. They both love and 
enjoy their home. 

But just as the man, howsoever well 
pleased with his family and home, needs 
something more, so does the woman, 
equally well pleased, also need something 
more. Both are citizens of the world as 
well as members of the family, both need 
the larger general relations of life as well 
as the smaller personal ones. 

It is nota question of choice between 
the two. The woman does not wish to 
give up her home and family and put a 
wider life in their place any more than 
the man wishes to make such a choice, 
such a renunciation, She needs the per- 
sonal relation, at present, more than he 
does, because up tu this age they have 
constituted her entire life; and similarly 
she does not, at present, need the social 
relations as much as he does. 

The man, confined entirely to the home, 
finds life absolutely unbearable; the wo- 
man, most women at least, are still able 
to bear it; but, allowing for this differ- 
ence, it remains true that a modern civ- 








ilized woman has the same need for large 
social contrast that a man has, though in 
less degree. She blindly feels this need. 
She craves for something she has not. 
She tries to wring from her present sur- 
roundings satisfaction for this craving, 
and tries in vain. 

She needs the world—and here is this 
dear man who has undertaken to be that 
world to her. 

So she wrings him. 

He loves her? Yes; but, as she feels 
unsatisfied, it must be that he does not 
love her enough. Or he does not love 
her in the right way—on the right plane. 
He does not meet all the needs of her 
nature! (As if any one human creature 
could meet all the needs of any other! 
As if human life was a pas deuz—a téte-a- 
téte—a simple game of pairing cards.) 
And—final despairing protest—he ‘does 
not understand” her! That is true enough. 
He does not, neither does she understand 
herself. She thinks it is more love she 
wants, or a different kind of love, and 
blames him for not furnishing it on de- 
mand. He thinks simply that ‘‘women 
are like that’’—gives her what he has and 
goes on living. 

In reality it is not further love that she 
needs at all, either a different brand or 
more of the same thing. 

It is not more man, but more world— 
more life—that she restlessly and dumbly 
craves, 

Failing to get it, she pushes uneasily 
against this well-intentioned substitute 
for a world and racks him with her con- 
tinual demands. 

One of our leading writers of stories 
has well expressed this position in re- 
peated instances. She shows always some 
high-strung and intense wife so raptu- 
rously devoted to her husband that she 
asks nothing of life but him—all of him 
and all the time. 

That is, she thinks she asks nothing 
else. It would be a pleasant experiment to 
see a husband take one of these insatiate 
angels at her word—and proceed to make 
love to her day in and day out—oue ram- 
pant, ceaseless courtship for years and 
years. Flowers, sweetmeats, theatre tick- 
ets, jewels, all the more patent gifts, 
tributes, bribes—whatever this form of 
devotion may be called; constant attend- 
ance, eager and devoted; watchful ob- 
servance of her wildest whim, her least 
caprice, her most delicate shade of feel- 
ing; the everlasting presence and cease- 
less devotion of the man she loves—would 
this, after all, make a woman happy? 
Could she respect such a person—a live 
man who had nothing to do in life but 
wait on her? 

Could she continue to want what she so 
superabundantly and unavoidably had? 
Asa matter of fact, when occasionally a 
man does assail a woman with this be- 
sotted devotion, what is the effect on her? 

She tires of it, of him; and, being still 
unsatisfied, seeks another map. 

She thinks that since this oversupply of 
love does not after all meet her needs 
it must be a different variety that is requi- 
site. 

It is not love at all—life is what she 
wants, good, broad, common human life, 
not instead of love, but with it, besides 
it, beyond it. Loveis not enough. There 
is no living creature for whom it is really 
the end of existence save the male of cer- 
tain insects; they have no other end, are 
created for nothing else—cannot even eat; 
they love, mate and die. 

It is not true that Love ‘‘is of man’s life 
a thing apart—’tis woman’s whole exist- 
ence.” It is nobody’s whole existence. 
It is a vital part of everybody’s existence, 
beautiful, natural, sweet, indispensable— 
but not all. Here we havea large com- 
mon ground of explanation for much of 
the unhappiness in marriage so general in 
our life to-day; under which women suffer 
most, and for which men are most blamed. 
The woman suffers most in an unhappy 
marriage because she has no other life 
from which to draw strength and practi- 
cal consolation. She may try to drown 
her trouble in religion—and religious mo- 
nomania among home-bound women is 
painfully common—or she may seek con- 
solation in “‘society,’’ in excitement and 
amusement. 

Buta man has his work to take pleasure 
in, to take pride in, to gratify ambition, 
to obtain profit, to fill out the varied 
wants and impulses of his nature, 

He has the world as well as the woman, 
and with them both gets on more com- 
fortably. She has only the man. He is 
the world to her—or she thinks he is; 
and she makes him miserable as well as 
herself in trying to drag out of one never 
so worthy man the satisfaction which a 
human creature can only find in full hu- 
man life. We shall have far happier mar- 
riages, happier homes, happier women 
and happier men when both sexes realize 
that they are human, and that humanity 
has far wider duties and desires than 
those of the domestic relations. 

A wise fulfilment of these broader social 
relations will make a far more healthy 
and reasonable woman, and a healthy, 





reasonable woman will not expect of any 
man alive that he be to her lover, hug- 
band, friend, and world. 





A FIGHT FOR PURE MILE. 

Alice Katherine Fallows has prepared 
for the August Century a summary of 
New York City’s fight for pure milk, 
The conditions found by inspectors and 
reformers when the war against death and 
disease-breeding milk was begun three 
years ago are sickening and almost in. 
credible. Now no housewife in New 
York has any excuse for buying contami. 
nated milk. Certified milk is as pure as 
conscience and skill can make it; but itg 
price puts it beyond the reach of many 
families—fifteen cents a quart being asked 
—and cheerfully paid by those who can 
afford it—for one farm’s output. But 
‘inspected’? milk may be had for the 
price of ordinary bottled milk. The label, 
‘Inspected by the Milk Commission of 
the Medical Society of the County of 
New York,’’ guarantees that, at the farms 
supplying the milk, yards and barns are 
in sanitary condition, cows properly cared 
for, bottles and cans clean, that the milk 
is cooled at once and transported quickly, 
and that it has not more than a certain 
number of bacteria; that the farm is vis. 
ited by an inspector, and that the Milk 
Commission{regards the milk as pure and 
healthful, Miss Fallows’ article will be 
illustrated by Miss Charlotte H. Harding, 





SANITARY WORK IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

At a session of the Congress of the San- 
itary Institute, Jane Escombe, Parish 
Councilior,of Penshurst, read a paper con- 
cerning the sanitary work undertaken by 
women in England, which contains much 
that is of interest. We quote in part: 

There can be no doubt that sanitary 
work is woman’s work — preéminently 
woman’s work, and women have, uncon. 
sciously perhaps, always more or less di- 
rectly acknowledged this. 

First, as housewives, we watched over 
and protected the health of our families, 
of those dwelling under our roofs; by de- 
grees we extended our work to those liv- 
ing around us, to our neighbors, to those 
with whom we came in contact in our 
parochial work as district visitors. The 
knowledge thus acquired of the suffering 
caused by ignorance and defective sanita- 
tion led us further. We endeavored by 
simple lectures and short, easy leaflets to 
teach the ignorant, arid we came forward 
to take our share of public work on sani- 
tary bodies, 

Nearly half a century ago, in 1857, a 
few ladies founded the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association; they issued leaflets and 
cards, gave lectures ani held cottage 
meetings. Later, but more than twenty 
years ago, the National Health Society 
was established by Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well. This Society also issued leaflets, 
and furthermore trained teachers and 
lecturers. 

By degrees women realized that the 
office of Guardians of the Poor, with, in 
rural districts, its allied work on Sanitary 
and Highway Boards, was open to them. 
In 1875 a lady allowed herself to be elect- 
ed Guardian, and others soon followed in 
her footsteps. 

Later on Parliament also realized this, 
and in the Local Government Act of 1894 
women are especially mentioned, By the 
Health Act of 1875 women had not been 
debarred from office, but women came in 
under person and he. 

The Local Government Act of 1894 has 
been a great stimulus to women’s work. 
We are not yet allowed to sit on Munici- 
pal or County Councils, but yet discreet 
slowness is winning the day. By not rid- 
ing too fast, we are gradually advancing 
towards the ultimate goal of equality in 
public work with men. 

By the Act of 1894, every District Coun- 
cillor for a Rural Parish becomes, by vir- 
tue of that office, Guardian of the Poor. 
In the older Act every Guardian of the 
Poor had also a seat on the Sanitary and 
Highway Boards. 

Now the District Councillor, as District 
Councillor, has the charge of all the sani- 
tary work and the highways,—as Guard- 
ian, the care of the old, the children, the 
sick, the poor in the workhouse, and the 
administration of relief to those outside 
the workhouse. 

Sanitary work covers a wide field — 
Water Supply, Abatement of Nuisances, 
Power to deal with Unsanitary Areas, 
Power to build cottages under Part 3 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, to carry out the Infant Life Protec- 
tion Act, to provide Isolation Hospitals, 
to grant licenses for Slaughter Houses, 
and much other work. District Council- 
lors have furthermore the power of the 
purse; they alone can by levying rates 
raise the money needed to carry out all 
this work. 

Here is surely power enough and work 
—interesting work—enough for womed, 
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but there are even more possibilities of 
work for us women-dwellers in the coun- 
try; we can serve on Parish Councils. 
These Councils have taken the place of 
the older Vestries in the management of 
all parish business not ecclesiastical. 

Parish Councils have po sanitary pow- 
ers, that is, no direct sanitary powers; but 
they have the very valuable power of 
bringing pressure to bear on their District 
Councils and the right of appeal to higher 
authorities, if their representations are 
pot attended to. 

The Parish Council of which I have 
been @ member from the first has used 
these indirect powers with good effect. 
Our first effort was to secure Isolation 
Accommodation. 


Miss Escombe relates in detail the diffi- 
culties encountered and overcome in se- 
curing sufficient authority and a suitable 
location. The hospital is now finished 
andin use. “It is not only lessening the 
spread of disease,” says Miss Escombe, 
“but it is also doing away with the 
misery and distress consequent on loss of 
work, which comes when those living in 
the same house with the infectious sick 
are compelled also to live in isolation.” 

A public water-supply for the village 
was the next work undertaken, and in due 
time accomplished. In this Miss Escombe 
took the initiative, and was active in pro- 
moting the enterprise. In November, 
1895, she astounded her Council by pro- 
posing that their next work should be 
cottage building. No Rural District Coun- 
cil had ever hitherto undertaken cottage- 
building; there was no precedent. After 
agitating the matter for two years, the 
District Council was persuaded to appoint 
a joint committee which chose Miss Es- 
combe as their secretary. By October, 
1900, two cottages were finished and oc- 
cupied. Four others have since been fin- 
ished. Miss Escombe looks after the 
tenants and collects the rents. Scarcely 
were these cottages completed before the 
committee persuaded the District Council 
to allow it to undertake to build eight 
more cottages to be let at a cheaper rent. 
These are now under way. The Local 
Government has held its Public Inquiry, 
and their Commissioner was very appre. 
ciative of the first six ‘‘Pioneer Cottages.”’ 

In conclusion, Miss Escombe said: 

It has taken us seven years to secure 
our Isolation Hospital; seven years and a 
half to procure a water-supply for the 
village; five years to have our first six 
houses built and inhabited. But we have 
been victorious in all these three sanitary 
undertakings, large for a village, and our 
success shows that a Parish Council has 
some influence in sanitary matters, and 
that they are not, as some seem to think, 
quite powerless. Many a woman has said 
to me, ‘I should like to do Guardians’ 
work; I do not care for the work of Par- 
ish or District Councillor.’’ To them I 
answer, Do not take up the fallacy that 
watching over the old, the sick, the desti- 
tute inside the workhouse is a higher, no- 
bler work than protecting the health and 
well-being of the larger bodies outsie in 
the villages, and in keeping them away 
from the workhouse. 

This account of the successful carrying 
out of a work never before attempted 
through the influence and persistence of 
a woman, should encourage the many or- 
ganizations of women in America striving 
for civic betterment, Miss Escombe’s ad- 
dress has been published by the Women’s 
Local Government Society, London. 


F. M. A. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

She was a girl it was impossible to de- 
scribe without mentioning her clothes,— 
From Bottome’s Life, The Interpreter 
(Longmans). 

‘You promised mother a letter. Write 
it now,’’ is one of the mottoes on the 
walls of the Nagasaki Home for Seamen— 
a motto that, it is asserted, has restrained 
more men from going wrong than almost 
any other influence of the place. 

Salem, Mass., the town that drove 
Quakers from its pale in the seventeenth 
century, is to have coals of fire heaped on 
its Common ina monument to Lawrence 
and Cassandra Southwick, two Quakers— 
the gift of Frederick Fanning Ayer, one 
of their descendants. 

The discussion over Carlyle’s domestic 
relations directs attention to his letters to 
his youngest sister, Jenny. These letters, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
are said to reveal, as no other of his writ- 
ings do, the tenderness of his affection 
and the depth of his heart. 

The Boston Public Library offers a long 
list of books, other than fiction, which 
may be taken for the three summer 
months, thus giving not only those who 
sojourn in the country, but those who 
stay at home, the privilege of a leisurely 
examination of books in active demand in 
the winter months. 

The committee in charge of the Japan. 
ese work on the Pacific coast under the 
care of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, of which Mrs. Bishop Hamilton 
is chairman, has opened a home in San 


Francisco, Cal., in which are girls rescued 
from lives which threatened shame. A 
cooking school and night school are car- 
ried on for women who work during the 
day. There is also a day school for chil- 
dren, a singing school on Saturday, and 
Sunday school on Sunday. A missionary 
and matron reside in the home. 

At the Annual Council Meetings of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation, held at Hal- 
ifax, May 12 to 14, 1903, the following res- 
olution was passed: “This Council re- 
affirms its determined hostility to every 
form of official or State regulation of the 
relations between the sexes other than 
marriage; and inasmuch as the existing 
law of divorce is a grave injustice to wom- 
en, the Council strongly urges that the 
Act of 1857 be amended so as to place 
women in the position to obtain a divorce 
on the same conditions that men do now.”’ 


The Outlook Company has in prepara- 
tion a notable work by John D. Long, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, which will be pub- 
lished this fall under the title, ‘The New 
American Navy.” It will be issued in 
two volumes, and will deal with the his- 
tory of our navy before, during, and after 
the war with Spain; will tell of the prep- 
aration which made the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Spanish War possible; of the 
great actions in Manila Harbor and Santi. 
ago; and of the building up of an effective 
and worthy navy still going on. It will 
be fully illustrated. 


The Washington Post says an interest- 
ing visitor at the New Willard is Mr. J. T. 
Peacock, a member of the New Zealand 
Parliament, who, with his wife, is making 
a tour of the United States. ‘I am here 
for pleasure only,’’ he said to a Post re- 
porter, ‘and am trying to forget business 
and politics. We are getting on hand- 
somely in New Zealand, and, though it 
isn’t a big country, we can congratulate 
ourselves on having led the way in certain 
reforms that have been of benefit to the 
human race. New Zealand was a pioneer 
in giving the ballot to women. Our wom- 
en appreciate the franchise, and vote with 
as much intelligence as men. Nobody 
would think of ever abolishing equal suf- 
frage in New Zealand. The New Zealand 
Parliament has a Lower House elected for 
three years, and a Legislative Council; 
the House is chosen by direct popular 
vote, and consists of seventy-two mem- 
bers. The pay is $1,500 a year. The up- 
per body, the Council, is of an indefinite 
number, and its membership is through 
appointment by the government. In our 
Parliament are a few Maoris, or natives, 
brown-skinned men of high intelligence, 
who would honor any legislative body, 
and they are not discriminated against so- 
cially because of their celor. There are 
about 750,000 white people and 45,000 
Maoris in New Zealand.”’ 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SQUIRREL TOWN. 

Where the oak-trees, tall and stately, 
Stretch great branches to the sky, 

Where the green leaves toss and flutter, 
As the summer days go by, 

Dwell a crowd of little people, 
Ever racing up and down— 

Bright eyes glancing, gray tails whisking— 
This is known as Squirrel Town. 


Bless me! what a rush and bustle! 
As the happy hours speed by; 

Chitter, chatter—chatter, chitter, 
Underneath the azure sky. 

Laughs the brook to hear the clamor; 
Chirps the sparrow gay and brown: 

“Welcome! Welcome, everybody !-- 
Jolly place, this Squirrel Town.”’ 


Honey bees the fields are roaming ; 
Daisies nod and lillies blow ; 

Soon Jack Frost—the saucy fellow— 
Hurrying, will come, I know. 

Crimson leaves will light the woodland, 
And the nuts come pattering down; 

Winter store they all must gather— 
Busy place then, Squirrel Town. 


Blowing, blustering, sweeps the north wind— 
See! The snow is flying fast. 

Hushed the brook and hushed the sparrow, 
For the summer time is past. 

Yet these merry little fellows 
Do not fear old Winter's frown; 

Snug in hollow trees they’re hiding— 


Quiet place is Squirrel Town. 
’ —St. Nicholas. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
EDITH MAY’S CURIOUS LITTLE FAMILY. 


BY LUCY E. R. SCOTT. 


A farmer in Illinois had three boys and 
a little girl named Edith May, who was 
very fond of pets. Her brothers brought 
her birds, squirrels, and other live things 
to take care of, but she was most fond of 
a beautiful Maltese cat with four kittens, 
that one of her brothers brought her from 
Chicago. She named the mother cat Re- 
becca, and one of the kittens Tabby, and 
each of her brothers named a kitten; they 
were known as Moses, David, and Patrick. 
Edith May thought Tabby much the finest 
of the kittens, partly because she named 
her, and partly on account of an accident 








that caused her to be lame for several 
weeks. Tabby was petted and allowed 
many privileges which were denied the 
other kittens, The boys made her a cra- 
dle which Edith May furnished with a soft 
mattress and warm covers, and she was 
allowed to stay in the house night and 
day, and soon preferred the society of the 
family to the kittens and mother cat. 

When Tabby was about three months 
old, a hen hatched some young turkeys 
from eggs that a neighbor gave Edith 
May, but the mother hen did not like her 
family and would not take care of them. 
The children made a nest for them ina 
barrel which stood in the granary. Tabby 
watched the preparations made for the 
young turkeys, and probably imagined all 
this was being done for her comfort. 
When the little turkeys were placed in 
the barrel Tabby went in, too, and the 
little things were glad to cuddle up to her 
to keep warm. The children thought it 
very amusing to see her mother the tur- 
keys. She watched the children feed 
them, and slept with them at night. After 
a few days when they were taken out of 
the barrel, she tramped/around with them 
through the day, driving away all other 
kittens, cats, and dogs, and went back to 
the nest with them at night. When they 
were old enough to roost on the fence she 
went on the fence, too, and later, when 
they roosted in the maple-tree in front of 
the granary, she climbed) the tree and 
curled up in the fork of a large branch. 
Sometimes Patrick or Moses would run up 
the tree where the turkeys were, but Tab- 
by was always on guard and promptly 
drove them down, Once, David chased 
the little turkeys off the fence as they 
were going to roost, and Tabby flew at 
him with so much fury}that Rebecca ap- 
peared to separate her quarrelsome chil- 
dren, When Edith May fed the turkeys 
she brought bread and meat for!Tabby, so 
that she could eat with the turkeys. Pat- 
rick sometimes tried to tease“Tabby by 
stealing her food, but she {was able to 
drive him away. She would allow Rebec- 
ca to eat with her if the turkeys did not 
object. 

Tabby never paid any attention to the 
many broods of chickens that appeared in 
the farmyard during the summer, but in 
the fall another hen came off her nest 
with a brood of turkeys, and Tabby tried 
to adopt them; but this mother hen was 
satisfied with her turkey chicks, and soon 
made Tabby understand that she did not 
need her help in raising her family. Tab- 
by went back to her big turkeys and when 
about half of them disappeared, at Thanks- 
giving time, she looked all over the place 
for them, and acted as if she suspected 
Moses, David, and Patrick of knowing 
where they were; but when the others 
disappeared at Christmas, she went back 
to her old place in the house, and slept 
once more in her cradle. 

Denver, Col. 





HUMOROUS. 


Blobbs—Wig wag is always ready to lend 
a hand, 

Slobbs—Yes, but the hand is generally 
empty.—Philadelphia Record, 


Jaggles—I see the scientists have deter- 
mined that only the male parrots learn to 
talk. 

Waggles—That’s probably so, to judge 
from the language they use.—New York 
Times. 


“If you don’t get married, you’ll be sorry 
some day.’’ 

‘Well, I'd rather not be married and be 
sorry I wasn’t, than to be married and be 
sorry I was!'’—San Francisco Wasp. 


Botanical Old Gentleman (in Central 
Park) — Can you tell me if this plant 
belongs t> the arbutus family? 

Gardener (curtly)—No, sir, it don’t; it 
belongs to the city.—New Yorker. 


First Suburbanite— Was that a meal 
ticket you were showing Dobson on the 
six-thirty train this morning? 

Second Suburbanite— About the same 
thing. That’s my ticket at the employ- 
ment agency—good for fifty cooks.—Judge. 


“But you are certainly more prosperous 
now than you were five or six years ago,”’ 
asserted the senator. 

‘Yes,’’ replied the constituent, ‘‘but I 
have to be more prosperous; it costs me 
so much more to live.”’ 


‘‘Mary!’’ her father called down stairs, 
‘just ask your young man if he doesn’t 
think it’s pretty near bed-time.’’ 

“Yes, papa,’’ replied the sweet girl, af- 
tera pause. ‘‘George says if you’re sleepy 
go to bed, by all means.’’—Toledo Bee. 


Scotty—Yep; that’s ole Howling Ike. 
Uster be the terror of the camp. 

Visitor from the East—You don’t say so! 
He looks quite civil and respectable, I’m 
sure. Was he converted? 

Scotty—You betcher life he war! 
‘lected his ole woman sher’f. 


We 


Little Tommy—Can I eat another piece 
of pie? 

Mamma (witheringly)—I suppose you 
can. 

Tommy—Well, may 1? 

Mamma—No, dear, you may not. 

Tommy — Darn grammar, anyhow. — 
Lippincott's Magazine. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transia- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.—Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
es them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the originai spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Journal. 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... .. 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
-iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


‘Tufts College Medical Schoo, 
"Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20, atients being 
annually available for sendy. 





Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- | 


nenian literary spirit. 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
— in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poemz 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forcefut interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
eans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—ft. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
dtc. 


wd poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
? as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
7ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
anknown literature has been a most successful 
me.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 


show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent | 


aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without genet very de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thoughts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian ay is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian- victims of Turkish os pen 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These peagee are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race,, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Adverttser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
eee We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire ond sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
a spirit of the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
his mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 

etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
fe to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the Compas tying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. An¢ 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quitken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and su ering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Hosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
nt ma people in a new manner, along new 

nes.’ 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 


Yhatever these poems | 


For catalogues and information apply tu 


PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


| 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


| Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
| Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 19a 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


| Opened its present session Sept. 3,1902. For 

particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pisroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
| New York. 
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Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Miss Blackwell's work has been well donc, | 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste | 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


| IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
chaies, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
| mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
| moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. Rk press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aJ] paid for. 


{T NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE'SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 4395-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in)Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Me. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


a Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
BProse and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone Buackwe tt, and 





Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
=JournAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 ceuts. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed w his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








AT LUCY STONE’S OLD HOME. 
The Equal Suffrage League of Warren 
will celebrate the anniversary of Lucy 


Stone’s birthday, August 13, 1818, at the | 


home of the president, Phebe Stone Bee- 
man, in West Brookfield. This meeting 
will be at the birthplace of Lucy Stone, 
and the place where she was married to 
Henry B. Blackwell, May 1, 1855. A 
musical and literary program has been 
arranged. 

Mrs. Stone Beeman will speak on Lucy 
Stone’s childhood. Mise Cora Adams, of 
Wellesley, 1993, will speak of Lucy 
Stone’s college life. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will speak of 
‘The Gains of Forty Years.’’ 

It is hoped that Col. T. W. Higginson, 
the minister who performed the marriage 
ceremony, will be present. 

The hours will be from 2.30 to 4 P. M., 
Thursday, Aug. 13. 

Any desiring to visit Lucy Stone’s birth- 
place, can reach West Brookfield from 
Boston on the 11.15 A. M. train of the 
B. & A. R. R. in time for the meeting, 
and be able to return the same night. The 
electrics between West Brookfield and 
Ware pass near the depot every forty-five 
minutes, and go within a short distance 
of the house, Al] who desire to come will 
be welcome. 





GERMAN SOCIALISTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The most striking feature of the elec- 
tions just held in Germany was the gain 
of the Socialist or Labor party. So great 
and general was this gain that if the num- 
ber of votes cast in the cities and manu- 
facturing towns counted equally with oth- 
ers in the basis of representation, the 
Socialists would soon become the con- 
trolling power in legislation. 

This is a fact of great significance to 
suffragists. For inthe published declara- 
tion of principles upon which the cam- 
paign was made, this party announced 
equal suffrage for women as one of the 
objects to be attained. Indeed it is the 
only one reiterated, which seems to imply 
that it was regarded as of special import- 
ance. 

A second fact in the Socialist victory is 
the decided stand taken by this new party 
against the proposed enlargement of the 
navy and army so urgently demanded by 
Emperor William. The Socialists seem 
alive to the fact that all the enormous ex- 
penses of their army and navy have to be 
drawn from the men and women who 
labor, and are the burden which keeps 
the people poor. Here is the Socialist 
platform: 


One vote for every man and woman; a 
holiday on election day; payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

Responsibility of the Government to Par- 
lMament; local self-government and the ref- 
erendum. 

Substitution of militia system for great 
standing army. 

Freedom of speech and the press. 

Legal equality of the sexes. 

Disestablishment of the churches. 

Free non-sectarian schools, with compul- 
sory attendance. ; 

Gratuitous legal proceedings. 

Free medical attendance and burials. 

Progressive income and inheritance taxes. 

Although some of the measures pro- 
posed may be visionary, impracticable, and 
even mischievous, there is no doubt that 
the tendency of this party is in the right 
direction and that its success will over- 
throw the military aristocracy. In Ger 
many, as everywhere else, it is a struggle 
between democracy and imperialism, and 
in the triumph of democracy women will 
be included. Military despotism is found- 
ed upon brute force, and is the worst en- 
emy of woman’s equality. Her only hope 
is in the overthrow of monopolies and the 
maintenance of peace. When moral and 
intellectual considerations prevail, women 
will become the social and political equals 
of men. So the result of the elections in 
Germany may prove a step towards wom- 
an’s enfrancbisement. H. B. B. 


—o- —— 


WOMEN RESPONSIBLE FOR WAR. 

Ruskin, in his ‘Crown of Wild Olive,”’ 
has a lecture on War, in which he urges 
soldiers to be the protectors of women. 
‘‘Whomsoever you deceive, whomsoever 
you injure, whomsoever you leave unaid- 
ed, you must not deceive nor injure nor 
leave unaided, according to your power, 
any woman of whatever rank. Believe 
me, every virtue of the higher phases of 


| manly character begins in truth and mod- 





esty before the face of all maidens; in 
truth and pity or truth and reverence to 
all womanbood.”’ 

Having said this, Ruskin addresses 
women as follows: 

‘Let me turn a moment to you, wives 
and maidens who are the souls of soldiers; 
to you mothers who have devoted your 
children to the great hierarchy of war. 
. ». You may wonder, perhaps, that I 
have spoken this night in praise of war. 
Yet, truly, if it might be, I, for one, 
would fain join in the cadence of bhammer- 
strokes that should beat swords into 
plowshares; and that this cannot be, is 
not the fault of us men. It is your fault. 
Wholly yours. Only by your command, 
or by your permission, can any contest 
take place among us. And the real, final 
reason for all the poverty, misery, and 
rage of battle throughout Europe is sim- 
ply that you women, however good, how- 
ever religious, however self-sacrificing for 
those whom you love, are too selfish and 
too thoughtless to take pains for any 
creature out of your own immediate cir- 
cles. You fancy that you are sorry for 
the pains of others. Now I just tell you 
this, that if the usual course of war, in- 
stead of unroofing peasants’ houses and 
ravaging {peasants’ fields, merely broke 
the chinagupon your own drawing-room 
tables, no war in civilized countries would 
last a week, I tell you more, that at 
whatever moment you choose to put a 
period to war, you could do it with less 
trouble than you take any day to go out 
to dinner. You know, or at least you 
might know if yeu would think, that 
every battle you hear of has made many 
widows and orphans. We have, none of 
us, heart enough truly to mourn with 
these. Butat least we might put on the 
outward symbols of mourning with them, 
Let but every Christian lady who has con- 
science toward God, vow that she will 
mourn, at Jeast outwardly, for His killed 
creatures, Your praying is useless, and 
your church-going mere mockery of God, 
if you have not plain obedience in you 
enough for this. Let every lady in the 
upper{classes of civilized Europe simply 
vow that, while any cruel war proceeds, 
she willf{wear black; a mute’s black—with 
no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for, or 
evasion into, prettiness. I tell you again, 
no war would last a week.” 

Ruskin is partly right and partly wrong 
in his estimate of women’s power and re- 
sponsibility. Of course, if all women 
were (resolved that there should be no 
war, there would be none, But such 
unanimity could only exist if men also 
were unanimously averse to war. For 
men and women influence each other in 
thought and action. It would be as rea- 
sonable to hold men solely responsible for 
the shortcomings of women as thus to 
hold women solely responsible for the 
wrong-doing of men, since women share 
the thoughts and feelings of men. Nor is 
it true that all women could put a stop to 
war, if they tried, when once the machin- 
ery of war has been set in motion. In 
this case, as in every other, the ounce of 
prevention would be worth a pound of 
cure. The time to prevent war is when 
the rulers of nations are placed in their 
high positions. In America, the time to 
prevent war is at the national and State 
elections. And the only way to make 
women’s peace principles effective is to 
arm women with the ballot. So long as 
men refuse to give women any direct pow- 
er and responsibility for the conduct of 
public affairs, so long men will resent and 
disregard any expression of women’s 
opinion which differs from their own. 
They will say, as was said to the expelled 
nuns by Henry Eighth’s commissioner: 
“Go spin, you jades, go spin!” 

Yet Ruskin is perfectly right in saying 
that war is due in great part to the pas- 
sivity and frivolity and thoughtlessness of 
women. And the office and mission of 
the woman suffrage movement is to rouse 
women from this frivolity to a conscious- 
ness of their duty and responsibility. Let 
them.take a deep, humane, intelligent 
forethought for the interests of their 
country and of the world. And then, let 
them demand the ballot in order to make 
their womanly forethought effective. Let 
women as voters adopt as their politi- 
cal shibboleth the Christian beatitude, 
‘‘Blessed are the peacemakers,”’ and adopt 
as their political watchword General 
Grant’s celebrated sentence, ‘‘Let us have 
peace,”’ H. B. B. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Commission of the International 
Peace Bureau has decided to hold the 
Universal Peace Congress this year at 
Rouen, France. It was expected that the 
Congress would go to The Hague, but the 
Netherlands Peace Society withdrew its 
invitation to the Congress for this year, 
on account of Mr. Carnegie’s gift to The 
Hague Court for the building of a Temple 
of Peace. The Society prefers to wait till 
this temple is erected, and then have the 





Congress come to The Hague and meet in 
it. Rouen is in the north of France and 
will be a most accessible place for the 
Congress, and as for entertainment, no- 
body can surpass our French friends in 
generosity and care. The program of the 
Congress will not differ materially from 
that of the previous meetings. It will in- 
clude a report from the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Bureau on the events of the 
year, the present situation as to arbitra- 
tion treaties between the nations, a report 
of the Special Commission appointed to 
study the economic causes of war, a dis- 
cussion of the subject of a truce of arma- 
ments, international law, definition of the 
right of legitimate self-defense, method 
of effective propaganda, etc. The Con- 
gress will be held the third week in Sep- 
tember, though the local committee of 
organization at Rouen has not yet been 
able to fix the exact day of opening.— 
Advocate of Peace. 


—— eS 


THE DENVER CHARTER CONVENTION. 
Fort Lupton, Cou., JuLy 20, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the Colorado Legislature of 1901 an 
amendment was passed separating Denver 
and its suburban towns from Arapahoe 
County, forming them into the city and 
county of Denver, and giving them the 
right of self-government, This was 
called the Rush Home Rule Bill, and be- 
ing an amendment to the constitution was 
submitted to the people for approval at 
the next general election, which occurred 
in the fall of 1902. It was adopted by a 
large majority. 

The other counties of the State were 
weary of having the time of the Legisla- 
ture employed in the affairs of the govern- 
ment of their capital city, and the citizens 
of Denver of the corruption that is the 
usual result of the union of municipal and 
State politics. 

Every impediment was thrown in the 
way of the new bill. Its constitutionality 
was impeached. The ‘‘law’s delay’? was 
invoked to the utmost in the aid of the 
host of officials who desired to prolong 
their stay at the pie-counter. This spring, 
after the favorable decision of the Su- 
preme Court, the city officials recognized 
the inevitable necessity of calling for the 
election of a convention to frame a new 
charter for the city and county of Denver, 
according to the provisions of the Rush 
amend ment. 

Municipal government, in this country 
at least, is such an unsolved problem that 
some interest is awakened by every new 
effort in that direction, but there are some 
items of special interest peculiar to the 
Charter Convention now in session in 
Denver. Since the world was made it 
was not previously known that women 
should be elected to assist in forming a 
charter for a city of nearly 200,000 inhab- 
itants. 

The manner in which its members were 
chosen was unique. The general anxiety 
that the new city charter should not be 
dominated by party politics, culminated 
in a convention composed of delgates from 
thirty-four non-partisan associations. 
Among these were the Woman’s Club, the 
North Side Woman’s Club, the W. C. T. U. 
and several other organizations of women. 
This was called the Civic Convention. In 
choosing their ticket no nominations were 
made from the floor. The delegates voted 
by secret ballot. From the large number 
of names thus presented, seven were 
chosen. The first five had received a 
majority of the votes cast inthe following 
order, Senator Join H. Rush, the author 
of the Home Rule Bill; J. Warner Mills, a 
lawyer of prominence, who drew up the 
woman franchise bill which was passed in 
1893; Thomas S. McMurray, a former pop- 
ular mayor of Denver; George Richardson, 
a well-known business man and a leader 
of the Prohibitionists, and Ellis Meredith, 
known as a writer and a suffragist. The 
other two were Mrs. A. M. Welles, who 
was the candidate of the Woman’s Club, 
and John C, Kennedy, chosen because it 
was desired to give the G. A. R. recogni- 
tion on the ticket. 

The two dominant parties were previ- 
ously invited to send in lists of twenty- 
one names and allow the Civic Convention 
to choose seven from each list. After 
some hesitation they acceded to the propo- 
sition. The Republicans twenty-one con- 
tained one woman’s name, but the women 
of that party in the convention absolutely 
refused to endorse her, and were support- 
ed by the others, hence the seven nomi- 
nated were all men. In the seven pre- 
sented by the Democrats there was also 
one woman, Mrs. Helen M. Belford, who 
was heartily endorsed by all the women in 
the convention and was nominated by the 
largest majority received by any candi- 
date. The two sacred numbers were thus 
united and the three sevens formed the 
Civic Conveation ticket. 





Afterward three other tickets were 
placed in the field, One by the opposing 
faction of the Republican party, one by 
“the Charter Club,’’ a men’s organization, | 


and one by the United Labor Party. The 
two first-named each contained eleven 
candidates (a majority of one) favorable 
to the corporations, and were liberally 
supported. There were women’s names 
on every ticket. 

The Civic Convention, not expecting 
such opposition, had disbanded after 
nominating its ticket without any provi- 
sion for carrying on a campaign, except 
choosing a campaign committee, hence it 
was financially weak, nevertheless the 
Civic ticket was elected by a good major- 
ity, the lowest candidate receiving ninety- 
two votes more than the highest on any 
other ticket. The vote was disputed; 
again the courts were appealed to, and 
there was more of the law’s delay. 

According to the letter of the law under 
which the charter was to be framed, it 
must be completed within sixty days from 
the election. A time quite brief enough 
for such a task. The members of the 
Civic ticket said: ‘‘We know we are elect- 
ed; we will meet and go to work. If the 
case is decided against us the loss will be 
ours.’’ It was decided in their favor and 
they are still at work. 

It is said that there is one Republican 
there who says he was elected as a Repub- 
lican and makes that fact apparent, and 
there is one Democrat who keeps his 
Democracy in a candlestick so that it 
shall always give light unto all that are 
in the house and show ‘where he is at,”’ 
but with these exceptions one might at- 
tend all the Charter meetings without 
finding out anything about the party affil- 
iations of its members. In committee of 
the whole the three women on the ticket 
have taken their turn as presiding officer. 
In no way has any inferiority been mani- 
fest orimplied. The Charter Convention 
as a whole is considered exceptional in its 
qualifications, 

When their work is completed the peo- 
ple will pass judgment upon it by their 
votes. What their judgment will be we 
cannot tell. There are some who fear it 
may prove a creature quite too bright and 
good for politician’s daily food. 

The corporations which now control 
the public utilities will undoubtedly op- 
pose it, but whatever the verdict it will 
be an honor to have been a member of the 
present Charter Convention. 

EmMILy R. MEREDITH. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
has decided that hereafter young women 
students may be admitted to the elemen- 
tary preparatory department of the Swed- 
ish Theological Seminary. Laymen as 
well as theological students are admitted, 
and it was on this point that the question 
of coéducation arose. It was decided 
after much debate to allow young women 
to take the course. ‘ 

The first woman to receive the degree 
of Master of Arts from the University of 
Rochester, N. Y., is Miss Helen C. Bower- 
man. The degree was conferred at the 
last commencement. Miss Bowerman is 
a graduate of Mount Holyoke. 

Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam, the au- 
thor, who was married recently to Selden 
Bacon, a New York lawyer, is a graduate 
of Smith College. She first came into 
prominence as a writer of stories of Smith 
College life, and later through her books 
and contributions to the magazines, Of 
late she has written numerous stories for 
children, Among other Smith College 
girls who are making a literary record are 
Miss Caroline Shipman, whose work in 
the Critic is favorably known; Miss Grace 
Lathrop Collin, author of ‘Putnam 
Place’; and Miss Olivia Howard Dunbar, 
author of articles and essays whose pol- 
ished style has attracted the attention of 
serious critics. 

A friend writes from Indiana to the 
WomMaAn’s JouRNAL: ‘The Girls’ Classical 
School of Indianapolis, of which Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall is the head, has just com- 
pleted its twenty-first year of work for 
girls along the lines of highest educatior, 
which means the broadest usefulness for 
the hundreds who have passed through 
her skillful bands, and who will bear the 
imprint of her touch to the many posi- 
tions now open to women. Preceding the 
separation which marked the close of the 
school, the Alumn@ Association rendered 
a charming program. It is difficult to 
single out any one feature, yet I was 
deeply impressed with the address en- 
titled, ‘An Influence,’ which was made 
by Mrs. Pearl Lander Harrison, who en- 
tered the school when ten years of age, 
and went as honorary pupil to Bryn 
Mawr. It was really an innovation by the 
founder of the School, Mr. Theodore 
Lovell Sewall, and the fine analysis of the 
unusual character of the founder remind- 
ed us that, after seven years of absence 
by death, its aroma in the community is 
not dissipated. At tbe close of the exer- 
cises of the class of 1908, Mrs. Sewall was 





presented with a loving cup, the very 
name of which expressed their attj_ 
tude toward her. At the banquet given 
by the alumn# in honor of Mrs. Sewalj 
an elegant tea service was presented on 
behalf of the Association, which, incing. 
ing this year’s class, numbers 195 grady. 
ates, showing what service the schoo! hag 
rendered to the cause of the higher edy. 
cation of women.”’ 

Vassar College has received from John 
Dwight, of Mt. Morris Park, N. Y., 3500 
for the purchase of a projection appara- 
tus for the geological and biological) de. 
partments. Mr. Coykendall of Kingston, 
a trustee, has provided funds for three 
tables at the Marine Biological Station at 
Wood’s Hole, and has contributed toward 
the table at the Naples Laboratory, which 
is supported by the Associatiou of Colle 
giate Alumnae. 

“The public has a misleading way of 
confusing faults of temperament and 
training, and charging them indiscrimi- 
nately to the college account,’’ writes 
Alice Katherine Fallows, in Good House. 
keeping. “Somebody knows of a college 
girl who comes home and makes life mis- 
erable for her much-enduring family, She 
turns established customs topsy-turvy, 
rides over her mother, frowns down her 
father, patronizes the children, and ren. 
ders herself generally disagreeable. ‘The 
college type!’ declares the critic, with 
pursed lips, She never happens to re- 
member that her daughter called this par. 
ticular girl ‘bossy’ in her kindergarten 
days, nor to reflect that, if she had stayed 
at home, she would have reformed not 
only the household, perhaps, but the wo- 
man’s club, the church, and town as well, 
Much of the criticism directed against the 
college is of the same sort. Someone 
meets a serious young graduate who 
wishes to talk Plato at an afternoon tea, 
and immediately labels her as the typical 
college girl, though even before she went 
to college she used to discuss the state of 
her soul between dances.”’ 

Very beautifully did one college gir) 
speak for her comrades at a banquet of 
the women students of the University of 
Chicago. After telling of the place the 
unmarried college girl had won for herself 
in business, in the schoolroom, and in the 
professions, she said: ‘‘The college girl is 
busy and useful because she is sincere 
and true-hearted. Is she happy and con. 
tent? Yes, since her life is full of actiy- 
ity and earnest purpose, But is her life 
complete? If I should tell you a secret, 
which a woman never does, I would con- 
fess, ‘It may not be complete.’ For the 
college girl is but a woman after all, and 
when she has reached the full stature and 
beauty of her womanhood we must say of 
her, ‘She is a woman now, with the heart 
and hopes of a woman.’ George Eliot en- 
dowed Fedelma with many gifts of mind 
and grace of person, yet the heart of the 
Spanish gypsy cried, ‘O love, you were 
my crown!’ So let us drink to the college 
girl a useful life, a happy life, and finally 
the crown of love, which perfects her 
womapnhood.”’ F, M, A. 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Chautauquan for August is a ‘‘civ- 
ics’? number. It presents a comprehensive 
list of helpful articles on almost every 
phase of civic development, most of them 
contribued by recognized authorities. 
Articles on The Remodeling of Chautau- 
qua, The Model City at the St. Louis 
Fair, Rural Improvement, Public Libra- 
ries, Bill-Boards, Factory Betterment, 
Parks, Forestry, Town Beautifying, Ju- 
nior Civics and Sanitation, are supple- 
mented by a series of signed editorials on 
different phases of the uplifted idea, fin- 
ishing up with a digest of Betterment 
Legislation during the past year anda fu)! 
bibliography of permanent and current 
literature on improvement subjects. 


The August Atlantic is largely devoted 
to fiction for summer and leisurely read- 
ing. It opens with a striking novelette 
by Margaret Sherwood, entitled Daphne, 
which present: an original and striking 
love story portrayed with great skill and 
charm, Shorter complete stories are Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s fascinating Japanese tale, 
Mimi-Nashi-Hoichi; Esther Tiffany’s An- 
na Mareea, an entertaining sequel to her 
The Countess of Pondsville Centre, re- 
cently published in the Atlantic; Alexan- 
der Black’s amusing The Widder; and R. 
E. Young’s The Trail of the Tangler, the 
latest and best of the Henderson stories. 

Among the special features of the Au- 
gust magazine number of the Outlook are 
an illustrated paper on Coaching in Eng- 
land, by Margaret W. Higginson, and 4 
remarkably well-informed article on the 
candidates for the Papacy and the parties 
within the Church which they represent, 
written by Maud Howe, the daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who spent many 
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years in Rome and has unusual means of 
knowing the inner history of the present 
situation. A noteworthy group of arti- 
cles relating to educational subjects in- 
cludes Schoolhouses and Beauty, by Pres- 
jdent Ira Remsen of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity; Sanitary Schools, by Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards; The Practical Religion of 
the College Girl, by Alice K. Fallows, 
with typical pbotographs of college girls 


drawn by Jobn Russell; The Educated | 


Women of To-morrow, by Heloise E. Her- 
sey; and Recent American College Archi- 
tecture, by Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin of Co- 
jumbia University, illustrated by many 
original drawings of specially picturesque 
and important architectural achievements 
of recent date in American colleges. 

It was a clever idea of Emily Cook’s to 
sort out from the medley of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
reminiscences those that describe her 
troubles with “‘help,’’ and group them to 
gether in a magazine article, under the 
title, A Chelsea Menage. The succession 
of servants is an imposing one, and their 
mistress’s caustic introductions add to 
the interest with which the reader watch- 
es them file by. The article is repfinted 
from the National Review in the Living 
Age for July 25. 

The August Critic gives some promi- 
nence to out-door life, The leading arti- 
cle of this character is entitled A Sum- 
mer Visit to Concord, and is from the pen 
of Miss Katharine M. Abbott, who has 
written so much and with such charm 
about New England highways and by- 
ways. Miss Abbott’s paper describes the 
main historical and literary shrines of the 
classic town, and is illustrated by views 
of The Manse, The Hosmer House, and 
places of kindred moment, Other arti- 
cles of a similar scope include Prof. Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s Nature between Book- 
Covers, which is a review of the more 
important nature books of the season, 
Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary’s Browning 
and the Animal Kingdom, and Jennette 
Barbour Perry’s answer to the query, 
Was Thoreau a Lover of Nature? 


LOUISIANA CLUB WORK. 





The Chautauqua Herald of recent date 
has the following interesting account of 
Louisiana club women and their work: 


Although the work of civic improve- 
ment is being carried on energetically 
throughout the South, probably no city 
can present a record of such admirable 
results in so short a time, as the report 
brought from Shreveport, La., by Mrs. 
Foster-Comegys, the president of the 
Civic Improvement League of that city. 
Six months ago a branch of the League 
was organized in that city, with a mem- 
bership of 250, including both men and 
women, Shreveport is a thriving com- 
munity of 25,000 population, which, like 
many others, has been too busy with 
money-making to give much attention to 
public beauty or good sanitation. The 
first task confronting the League was to 
arouse the municipality from this indif- 
ference. For this the impetus was fur- 
nished by literature of the National 
League for Civic Improvement. During 
the winter months this literature was 
thoroughly distributed, and the various 
standing committees were organized. 
Committees were appointed for public 
parks, the river front, streets and alleys, 
railroad grounds, tree- planting, etc. The 
vice-presidents appointed for each of the 
eight wards made a thorough personal 
canvass of the ward, going to each house 
with suggestions for the improvement of 
the lawn and yard, and for the sanitation 
of the household. The result was the 
best spring house-cleaning Shreveport has 
ever known. Prizes were offered for the 
best kept lawns and yards, and still fur- 
ther stimulated the interest of the people, 
who coéperated eayerly with the League, 

‘Very notable was the interest on the 
part of the negroes,’’ said Mrs. Foster- 
Comegys. ‘The various ‘bottoms’ or 
sections of the city in which the negroes 
live have always been unsightly and un- 
sanitary. Our committees at once visited 
the colored clergymen and the editor of 
the only newspaper for negroes published 
in Shreveport. These at once gave us 
their hearty support, and encouraged and 
assisted us in our work among their peo- 
ple. The result was that in a short time 
these ‘unsanitary districts were wonderful- 
ly cleaned up and beautified.”’ 

The Municipal Council and the Board 
of Health have been codperating with the 
League in its work, First the court- 
house square was cleaned up and planted 
With trees and flowers. The city put at 
the disposal of the League a large num- 
ber of extra wagons for street cleaning. 
Regular days have been appointed for the 
Visits of the wagons in particular local- 
ities. The mayor and members of the 
Municipal boards attend sessions of the 
League, and have evinced the greatest in- 
terest in its commesdable work. The 


merchants and business men have pro- 
vided funds unstintingly. 

It is believed that sufficient public sen- 
timent has rallied to the support of the 
League to secure an appropriation for a 
public park next year. Mrs. Foster- 
Comegys, the capable president of the 
Shreveport League, is a daughter of the 
late James M. Foster, one of the largest 
cotton planters in the South, and for a 
quarter of a century Louisiana’s foremost 
political leader. Sbe is a young woman 
of attractive personality, marked intel- 
lectuality and conspicuous social cl arm. 
She organized the first woman’s club in 
Northern Louisiana. An ardent Chau- 
tauquan, she is spending her second sea- 
son here, and will again take up work in 
the Schoo! of Expression. 








| MRS. ALDERSON, ASYLUM SUPERINTEND- 


Mrs. Caroline E, Alderson has been ap- 
pointed superintendent and matron of the 
Grant County (Wis.) Asylum for the In- 
| sane and of the County Home or ‘‘poor- 
house.’’ The position is one of great re- 
sponsibility, and has never before been 
held by a woman in Wisconsin. The Lan- 
caster (Wis.) Teller says of the appoint- 
ment: 

“With several applications by men in 
their hands, the trustees deemed it the 
best they could do for the inmates of 
these institutions and for the people of 
Grant County to make Mrs. Alderson 
the superintendent. Mrs. Alderson is the 
widow of the late James Alderson, He 
and she had been iu charge of the Asylum 
and Home at the time of his death, last 
December, for more than ten years, Dur- 
ing that time the trustees and the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Control, whose 
visits have been frequent, invariably found 
the management accorded with their judg- 
ment of what should be done and how it 
should be done, Mr. Alderson was by 
title and de facto superintendent, and she 
matron, but the superintendency was at- 
tended to as much by her as by him. In 
positions such as these, she is a woman 
‘born to command.’ The men and the 
women feel in her presence an influence 
like that of motherly power over children. 
For the duties required she has natural 
genius, 

‘There is in connection with the insti- 
tution a large farm. Onthis and on build- 
ings and improvements which were in 
process during much of Mr. Alderson’s 
time his attention was generally engaged, 
leaving the personal care of the inmates 
of the asylum nearly as much under Mrs, 
Alderson’s management as they will be 
now when the superintendency is entirely 
her own, There were in the asylum, as 
given in the last annual report, 127 pa- 
tients. Of these, 75 were men and 52 
women, In the County Home there were 
89, of whom 27 were males. In the asy- 
lum the majority of the patients are from 
other counties. They are brought here 
for good care, the reputation of this 
asylum having extended to all parts of 
the State. 

‘Everything about the premises is or- 
derly. There is not a private house in 
the State, however wealthy its occupants, 
that is more cleanly kept than this Grant 
County Asylum. To be clean becomes 
contagious there, and patients ‘catch’ it. 
Work also becomes a fascination. The 
patients nearly all work, and they are 
pleased to work. On all occasions the 
trustees and physicians, in their reports, 
have found the institution so well man- 
aged that they have felt in duty bound to 
speak of it in their reports,”’ 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. H. Gertrude Roscoe, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Hinsdale, N. H., 
will spend her summer vacation in Eng- 
land. 

Rev. H. M. Ford of Hillsdale, Mich., 
Field Secretary of the General Conference 
of Free Baptists, has been travelling in 
the West, where he found church women 
of heroic mold enduring the hardships 
of pioneers. At Geneva, Neb., he met 
Rev. Miss Marks, @ young woman of 
fine personality and gifted in speech, 
of whom he writes in his report as fol- 
lows: ‘‘She spoke several times before the 
young people, and I[ seldom find in my 
travels speakers who have better com- 
mand of themselves or greater influence 
over their hearers than this niece of David 
Marks. Her father had just died, and her 
brother has consumption, and this young 
woman, to help along with the home 
affairs, had gone into the field with her 
brother, had done nearly all the plowing, 
and she had left the plow in the furrow 
in the field to come to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Do not imagine this heroic young 
woman coarse and unrefined. She was 
the very reverse. You would say at once 
she had graduated from some Eastern 
college. She had all the sparkle, elegance 





of speech and manner, and all the grace 





of repose, all the lofty ideas, and all the 
maturity of purpose of college-bred and 
college-cultured women. She was licensed 
at this Yearly Meeting, and passed a 
splendid examination, is taking a denomi- 
national course, and for nearly a year has 
been the acceptable pastor of our church 
at Smithfield, Neb., and has a large influ- 
ence in her locality. She is anxious to 
come to school. She is already a gradu- 
ate of a high school, but she lacks the 
means tocome. I want that young lady 
to come to school this fall. The Nebras- 
ka Yearly Meeting bas furnished her with 
$14, the price of the books of the General 
Conference course, and they would have 
paid her railroad fare to Hillsdale, and 
helped her on in school, only one man, 
expressing the Yearly Meeting sentiment, 
said: ‘She would be sure to have to fight 
a desperate temptation without certainty 
of conquest. Somebody would be sure to 
fall in love with her, and then where’s 
our money?’ ”’ 

Someone ought to lend a hand toward 
helping this young woman to become one 
of the shining lights of tbe twentieth 
century. F. M. A. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Reference was lately made to Dr. Es- 
ther Solakian, who bas just graduated at 
Baltimore, as being probably the first Ar- 
menian woman to take a medical degree 
in this country. Another, Miss Zarrohie 
Karalgian, graduated from the Chicago 
University School of Medicine in June, 
receiving the degree of M. D. She is the 
daughter of Dr. 8. C. Karalgian of Adaba- 
zar, Turkey. She sailed a tew days ago 
for Constantinople, where she goes to 
practise medicine and surgery in her na- 
tive land. Her future work will be a 
blessing to the women of Turkey, who 
now are served almost entirely by un- 
skilled midwives. 


-_-- 


IN MEMORIAM. 

GEORGE SHEPARD BURLEIGH, 
a life long advocate of equal suffrage for 
women, and an earnest abolitionist dur- 
ing the anti-slavery conflict, died last 
week in Providence, R. I., at the home of 
his son, Sidney R. Burleigh, a well-known 
artist of that city. He was one of five 
brothers, all of them conspicuous fifty 
years ago in the reform movements of 
that period. The best known was Charles, 
an active co-worker with Garrison and 
Phillips in the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, who travelled largely as a lecturer 
and colporter. William was a poet of 
distinction, an active free-soiler and Re- 
publican. Lucius wasa Baptist minister 
in Plainfield, John and Cyrus were also 
meu of note. 

As usual, in the obituaries of George 
Burleigh, the ‘conspiracy of silence’ 
omits all mention of his advocacy of wo- 
man suffrage. He was a constant attend- 
ant at the meetings of the Rhode Island 
Society, and took every occasion to iden- 
tify himselt with the cause, He was 
also a poet of considerable note, a fre- 
quent contributor to several magazines 
and had published several volumes, 
Among these were “Signal Fires,’’ ‘*The 
Maniac and Other Poems.’’ Much of his 
writing was for children, both in prose 
and verse, and has appeared in publica- 
tions for juvenile reading. Among his 
poems was one entitled ‘*The House That 
Jack Built,’’ a humorous composition 
modelled on the classic style of Pope. 
The parody attracted attention and was 
widely copied by newspapers throughout 
the country. Another of his more nota- 
ble works was a translation of Victor 
Hugo’s poems, “Legends of the Cen- 
turies.”’ 

Mr. Burleigh was born in Plainfield, 
Conn,, and was the son of Rinaldo Bur- 
leigh, principal of the Plainfield Academy, 
once a well-known educational institu- 
tion. His mother was Lydia Bradford, a 
direct descendant of Governor Bradford, 
of the Plymouth Colony. The Burleigh 
home was a centre of literary and philan- 
thropic work, and the members of the 
family were intensely interested in the 
vital reforms of the day. The sons were 
all active abolitionists, and took a promi- 
nent part in the agitation for freeing the 
slaves, 

Mr. Burleigh married Miss Ruth Bur- 
gess, of Little Compton, March 17, 1849. 
Their meeting resulted from a visit of Mr. 
Burleigh to Little Compton to give an 
anti-slavery lecture, upon which occasion 
he was entertained at her father’s home. 
Mrs. Burleigh survives; Sidney R. is the 
only son, one daughter having died in 
childhood, 

Mr. Burleigh, through his literary 
achievements and his activity in the anti- 
slavery movement, counted among his 
personal friends Lowell, Field, Curtis, 
Phillips, Garrison, Whittier and others of 
the famous literary men and abolitionists. 
He always retained an interest in educa- 
tional movements and seldom failed in 
attendance at the meetings of the Teach- 


ers’ Institute. In his death another of 
the illustrious Old Guard of New Eng- 
land reformers has gone to his reward. 

H. B. B, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The next convention of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
will be held at Cincinnati, O., Nov. 13-18. 


The women of Georgia, speaking for 
those who cannot speak fur themselves, 
present thanks to the seventy-five men 
of the present House of Representatives 
who voted for the passage of the Child 
Labor bill.—The Southern Woman. 


The Club Woman, a magazine devoted 
to the interest of clubwomen will be trans- 
ferred from Boston to 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and Mrs. Doré Lyon, well- 
known in club life, will become the editor, 
assisted by Miss Helen M. Winzlow, the 
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founder and organizer of the magazine, as | 


| associate editor. Philanthropy, art, mu- 
| sic, drama, society, fashion, fiction, house- 
| hold economics, letters from foreign cor- 
|} respondents on the work of women 
abroad, book reviews, suggestions for 
club programs, will be added to the de- 
partments already contained. 


It is announced that a woman’s daily 
paper will be started in New York, the 
first number to appear Nov. 2, but its 
title is yet to be chosen. It is intended 
to represent femininity, so far as may be 
gathered from the advance statements. 
There will be an employment agency; a 
health and beauty department; a cookery 
corner, a fashion page, with a daily four 
column illustration; two columns of lit- 
erary, musical and theatrical comment; 
questions and answers, and a serial story, 
—all in eight six-column pages. Ambi- 
tious indeed isthe venture, asit starts with 
50,0°0 copies at a cent a copy, and no Sun- 
day edition. Money enough is behind it, 
and all the editors and reporters will be 
women, but the business management 
and the mechanical department will be 
run by men. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
will have to look out for this daily rival. 
Women who think do not seem to have 
much to do with this, unless in the item 
described by the business manager, Hay- 
den Talbot, who says: 

It will set a standard never before at- 
tempted by a metropolitan newswaper, 
and every effort will constantly be exerted 
to raise that standard. The publication 
will aim to be representative of whata 
clean newspaper should be, There will 
be no details of scandals and long-drawn- 
out horrors of murder. I judge that 
women prefer to read other things, and 
would rather have news of this kind ex- 
cluded from their homes, 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAN’s JouRNAL, published ip 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








BOSTON & MAINE’S BEAUTIFUL OLD HOME 
WEEK FOLDER WILL BE SENT FREE 
TO ANY ADDRESS. 


The Old Home Week movement has 
taken firm root in New England, and the 
interest accompanying it and the efforts 
put forward call for much praise. Almost 
every town and city has its Old Home 
Week Committee who are endeavoring to 
make a grand reunion if possible this year. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has taken 
active part in the successful establish- 
ment of this movement, and the Old Home 
Week Folder, which describes each one of 
the New England States in q delightful 
manner, is a very interesting little book- 
let for the person who intends coming 
back Old Home Week. The illustrations 
are beautiful reproductions of typical New 
Eogland scenes. 

This book is free and will be sent to any 
address by the General Passenger Depart 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. 





wee BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHoLp UsE 





* Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
&§ 52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia’ Pa 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


wet 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M, to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.80 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $3.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: ‘I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a numb r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal) 
suffrage. 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epirors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 


Evitors: | 


SUBSCRIPTION 


First year on trial to new subscribers, - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months - - - 1,25 
Per Annum 2.50 
Single copies 05 





‘*The best source of information upon the wo- 
manquestion that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
LAvermore. 


“Tt is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information ly we, what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It fs 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 

Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


The “National Column” in the WomMAn’s Jous- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Amert- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 


in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


83 Park Street, Bost )p, Mass. 
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REST WHERE YOU ARE. 


BY CHARLES P. CLEAVES. 
When, spurred by tasks unceasing or undone, 
You would seek rest afar, 
And cannot, though repose be rightly won, 
Rest where you are. 


Neglect the needless; sanctify the rest, 
Move without stress or jar. 

With quiet of a spirit self-possessed 
Rest where you are. 


Not in event, restriction, or release, 
Not in scenes near or far, 

But in ourselves are restlessness or peace. 
Rest where you are. 


Where lives the soul, lives God. His day, 
His world, 
No phantom mists need mar, 
His starred nights are great tents of peace 
unfurled. 


Rest where you are. ; 
—Congregationalist. 


ABOON TRAQUAIR. 





BY JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP. 
Will ye gang wi’ me and fare 
To the bush aboon Traquair? 
Ower the high Minchmuir we ’1l up and awa’, 
This bonny summer noon, 
While the sun sbines fair aboon, 
And the licht skents saftly doun on holm 
and ha’. 


And what would ye do there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair? 
A lang diech road, ye had better let it be, 
Save some auld skrunts o’ birk 
I’ the hillside lirk, 
There's nocht i’ the warld for man to see. 


But the blithe lilt o’ that air, 
“The bush aboon Traquair,” 
I need nae mair, it ’s eneuch for me; 
Owre my cradle its sweet chime 
Cam’ sughiu’ frae auld time, 
Bae tide what may, [ ’1l awa’ and see. 





DOLLY. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 





Doll! Shal! I say—you are just a sketch? 
Only asketck. To spoil were crime. 
Wh» shall finish it—Love or Time? 


Time, my dear, is a painter Dutch, 

Owns a very laborious touch; 

Very minute effects he tries, 

With a deal of drawing about the eyes. 
Not one touch of his work he’ll slur, 

And never misses the character. 

But he works so slowly that all the b!oom 
Dies off a peach in his painting-room. 


Love belongs to a different school, 
Works regardless of any rule: 

But let his critics say what they list, 
Love is a grand impressionist: 

Handles the sketch, and, hour by hour, 
Glows the canvas with growing power, 
Gains a meaning and light that’s strange, 
Flushes quicken and colors change— 
The picture is tinished within a day— 
No sooner finished than given away. 


Only, Dolly, when all is told, 

The picture mounted (in black or gold), 
When all are praising the flawless face, 
The quaint precision of dainty grace, 
Shall | wish—when wishing is allin vain— 
To see the sweet little sketch again? 





— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


Through his Sweetheari’s Eyes. 


B. W. C. 

“Why, sweetheart,’ began Randolph 
Thornton, advancing toward Katherine as 
she entered the room, ‘‘what does this 
mean? Why did you treat me so strange- 
ly the other night when we came into the 
city together, and why have you refused 
to see me ever since? Surely—’’ but his 
eager steps were arrested by the look of 
suffering upon her face, paler than usual, 
and with darkly-ringed eyes that spoke of 
sleepless nights. Instinctively he regard- 
ed her gesture, and advanced no farther. 

Seating himself, he began again, more 
gently: ‘Surely I have a right to expect 
a@ warmer welcome than this, after my 
three weeks’ absence.”’ 

A pause followed. Katherine, with 
bent head, was nervously twisting her en- 
gagement ring back and forth. Suddenly 
she raised her head, as with an effort, and 
said, in a low voice: “Yes, you had a 
right,”"—with a scarcely perceptible em- 
phasis upon the verb, —‘‘but’’—another 
pause—‘‘I felt—it seemed to me—that I 
must—break the engagement.” 

The last three words were so low that 
Thornton barely caught their import. 

‘‘Break the engagement!” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of incredulity. ‘Surely, Kath- 
erine, you do not mean that! You have 
not—you could not lose your love for me 
in so short atime. Wuat do you mean? 
Tell me, I implore you!” 

Again the head was bowed. Without 
looking up, the girl said, slowly: “No, I 
have not lost my love for you—but—I 
fear—I have lost my faith.’’ 

‘‘Lost your faith in me! Why? What 
have I done?” 

A still longer silence followed this 
question, and Thornton was on the point 
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of speaking, when he heard Katherine's 
low voice, saying: ‘You have forgotten 
the woman you were with that night on 
the train?” 

“Forgotten? That woman? You don’t | 
mean to say that you were jealous—’’ 
Then, suddenly remembering their con- 
versation as they left the train, and realiz- | 
ing all that her question meant, he went 
pale with anger, and said, in a low, in- | 
tense voice: “If I really thought that you 
for a moment had believed me guilty of 
such conduct as your words would seem 
to imply, I—” 

“Randolph, what can I believe?’ Her 
voice rang out in pitiful appeal. ‘I have 
thought of nothing else day and night 
since we parted. I could not believe you 
guilty, and yet I could not understand 
how you could be with her. You were 
talking and laughing with her, you know, 
when I saw you.” 

Her evident suffering calmed him. 
“Surely you know me too well really to 
need to be reassured as to my morality.’’ 

“Do I, Randolph? How can I say that 
I know you? I know how you seem to 
me, but I cannot know all of your life 
away from here. You said she—was—not 
fit for me to speak to. How can I be sure 
of you, whena girl we both know found 
out not long ago that her own father was 
leading a double life? And it’s not only 
that that troubles me, it’s—"’ 

‘*Let me tell you how it happened, and 
then maybe you can understand. I was 
sitting alone in the train, occupying a 
double seat, when in cime a travelling 
man that I know, with two women. See 
ing me alone, be bruught his companions 
there, and of course I had to make room 
forthem. A few stations before you got 
on, he got vif with one woman, leaving 
the other ne with me, That is all there 
was to it.” 

**You—don’t—enjoy the compat of— 
such women?” 

“No, of course not.”’ 

“Why did the man bring them there? 
Didn't he know—"’ 

“I don't suppose he thought anything 
about it. Most men are ready for that 
sort of thing, and I suppose he th:rught 
that I was like the rest of them, I was 
awfully sorry to put you into such an un- 
pleasant position. I wanted to apologize 
that night, but you didn’t give me any 
chance, you know, I never dreamed that 
you would speak to the woman.” 

“You don't need to apologize. 1 don’t 
mind it as far as Iam concerned. I spoke 
to her because I thought, from what I had 
seen before you caught sight of me, that 
she was some friend of yours, and that 
you had simply forgotten to introduce 
me,”’ 

‘It’s awfully good of you to overlook it 
in that way; but I can tell you I can’t for- 
give myself so easily. I should have found 
some way to get you out of the predica- 
ment. It makes my blood boil now, to 
think how I had to stand there and leave | 
you sitting with that woman.”’ 

“Tt didn’t hurt me any to talk with 
her.”’ 

“No; but think how it must have 
looked to the rest of the people in the | 
car!”’ 

Katherine hesitated a minute before she | 
asked: ‘‘How do you suppose it appeared | 
to them when you were sitting there?”’ 

Thornton flushed a little and was silent. | 
Finally he asked: “Don’t you think you | 
can have confidence in me again?”’ 

“I have never been able really to be- | 
lieve you guilty of immoral conduct,” | 
Katherine answered, slowly. ‘Through 
all the doubts and questions of the last 
few days, my heart has told me that you | 
could not be untrue to me, And yet—’’ 

“What else is troubling you, dear?’’ he 
asked, gently. | 

“You think how it must have looked to 
the rest of the people in the car to have 
me talking with that woman. You care_ 
about my reputation, in other words. I | 
care about yours. If I am to bear your | 
name, I think I have a right to,”’ 

“Certainly you have. I do not think | 
you will ever feel ashamed of the way my 
associates look at me.’’ 

‘Not in business matters, I know; but 
how about the subject under considera- 
tion? My mother was most careful of my 
associates when I was a child, and trained | 
me to be equally careful when I became 
old enough to choose for myself. I would 
not knowingly choose for a friend a girl 
who willingly associated with such a wo- 
man as that.’’ 

Her pause was pregnant with meaning. 
He felt the unspoken question, ‘‘How can 
I, then, marry a man who has been in 
such company?” as keenly as though she 
had uttered the words Yet his reply was 
to the spoken word alone. 

“Of course not. A girl who would as- 
sociate with such a woman would be like 
her—and only the purest and best should 
come near you.”’ 

‘*Does a man, then, escape all contami- 
nation?” she asked, a little sadly. ‘I do 
not want to preach to you,’ she went on, 
after a pause. ‘I am just trying to help 
you see how it allappears to me. I have 








'I wonder? 


been trained to look for the highest, to 
expect the highest. My friends have al- 
ways been those whose innermost thought 


, I could trust as pure and clean and sweet. 


Now I am face to face with this question, 
‘Can I enter into the most intimate life- 
relationship with one of whose innermost 
thought I cannot feel sure?’ You see, it 
is more than a question of acts with me. 
It is a question of thoughts as well. You 


| cannot have associated with such women 


without receiving some contamination. 
Is it not so? There are words in your 
mind you would not want me to hear— 
stories you would rather die than tell me. 
Yet those unspoken memories must al- 
ways stand as a barrier between us; there 


| will always be a part of your life that I 


may not enter into, Is it not so?"’ 
Her voice had sunk to a searching (ove 
and Thornton’s face was in his hanu. 
There was a long silence. Finatiy he 


' raised his head, and in a low toue began 


to speak, 

“You are right. I -ee it ail now. I had 
never realized the gulf between us. There 
was atime when my mind was as sweet 
and clean as yours, but that was when I 
was still unaer the protecting care of my 
mother. When I started out into the 
world for myself, I thought I must hide 
my youth by appearing to be like the 
other men. I shall never forget the shud- 
der with which I heard my first question- 
able story. But I thought it would be 
looked upon as a sigao of youthfulness if I 
showed any dislike or disapproval, so I 
laughed with the rest, and fancied myself 
a ‘man among men.’’’ Katherine recog 
nized a phrase that was often upon her 
lover’s lips. ‘Little by little I became 
used to questionable stories and jests, and 
once in a while even told a mild one my- 
self. Yet all the time there were certain 
things I would never allow myself to do, 
aud one of tbese was to associate with 
questionable women when I could help 
myself.’’ At these words a light began 
to break upon his sweetheart’s face, but 
he did not see it. 

“Yet I know now,’’ he went on, ‘‘that 
if I had taken a different attitude at first, 
when with the men, I could have been 
spared a good many situations which I 
did not enjoy—among others, the one of 
last week, Of course, theymen will think 
that a man who apparently enjoys their 
conversation will in all probability be 
willing to go as far as they do—and yet I 
never saw it in that way before. I have 
hated the whole thing,’’ he,went on, more 
vehemently, ‘‘but I could not see my way 
out of it. What wouldn’t I give if I could 
only.get back the cleanness'of mind I once 
enjuyed! Is there anything I can do now, 
Though, of course, nothing 
now could make me worthy of you. You 
should have a knight ‘sans peur et sans 
reproche.’”’ 

He paused, his mind again evidently 
running over the years that had inter- 
vened since his innocent boyhood, his 
face eloquently expressing, the remorse 


' and regret that filled his heart. 


But Katherise could wait no longer. 
Going tv him, she kissed ,him upon the 
forehead, and said: “My heart told me 
you would not fail me, even while I ques- 
tioned you. I know that you are brave 
enough, seeing the path, to,walk straight 
on in it.” 

“If you will help me,’, began})Randolph, 
humbly, scarcely able to believe his un- 
certainty was over. 

“Of course I’ll help you, my, dear one, 
Together we will learn tu ‘think God’s 
thoughts after Him,’ knowing;that minds 
so filled will have no room for evil 
thoughts. You will have the harder fight, 
for you will be out in the world, coming 
into daily contact with the forces of evil; 
but you are stronger than_I, and more 
able to fight the harder battle. But I will 
help all I can. We will learn to see good 
and beauty everywhere, and,then evil will 
flee away, and, for us, be no more.,’’ 


A JAPANESE WOMEN’S COLLEGE. 
The first college for women in Japan, 
aside from the mission schools, founded 
only two years ago and already containing 
over eight hundred pupils, is described 





by a Tokyo correspondent of the Indian” 


Review. ‘Of this number,” says the cor- 
respondent, ‘‘many come from the fur- 
thest parts of Japan, girls and women of 
all ages, from the youngest pupils of the 


| high school (twelve years old) to students 
| in the university classes of over thirty- 


five years of age. Some have been teach- 
ers themselves for years, others are look- 
| ing forward to a long career of usefulness 
| as such, and many hope to visit Engiand 
| and study for a time at oue of our univer- 
| sities, before returning to Japan to be- 
come lecturers and literary workers in 
| theirturn. The college is undenomina- 
| tional,—all religions are tolerated, none 
| are taught,—and the staff comprises 
‘ Christians, Shintoists, and Buddhists, 
| while among the students the same vari- 
' ety exists. The whole number of lectur- 
| ers is forty-one, including the president, 
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| nervuus exhaustion. 





and of these the majority are men and 
Japanese, one German lady, two English, 
and one American lady also being among 
them. The departments are three: Eng- 
lish language and literature, Japanese and 
Chinese language and literature, and the 
domestic department, in which sewing, 
cooking, the tea ceremony, flower ar- 
rangement, and similar things are taught. 
Music and drill are also among the sub- 
jects studied, and very creditable prog- 
ress in these is being made.”’ 


TIRED OUT. 





“What ,ailed that dear Mrs. Rivers?”’ 
asked one friend of another. 

“She was tired out, and it brought on 
She has been laid 


| by for repairs like a ship in the dry dock, 





for the last six months, and as yet there 
are no visible signs of improvement, 
though her doctor is hopeful.”’ 

‘*But what tired her so terribly?” 

‘*Well, she sewed too much. Those 
three little daughters had to be exquisite- 
ly dressed, and their mother made most 
of their pretty frocks, all tucks and frills 
and embroidery and insertion, with her 
own hands. Simpler clothes would have 
done as well for growing children, but 
Mrs. Rivers could be satisfied with noth- 
ing that was not elegant and elaborate. 
Then she belonged to three clubs, every 
one of which demanded a great deal of 
close study — Italian literature, English 
history, Greek art; I can hardly tell you 
how hard the woman had to work just to 
keep up with the others. And Mrs. 
Rivers did a good part of the leading in 
her church work; she was on committees 
in the Ladies’ Aid Society and the Mis- 
sionary Society, and was calied on when- 
ever there was extra work on foot. Mr. 
Rivers protested, but she gently put his 
pleadings aside. Her mother was wor- 
ried, but she only laughed. The end of 
it all was she broke down suddenly in the 
middle of everything, and the world is 
going on without her, and she is a nervous 
wreck in the very heyday of her youth.”’ 

‘‘Women are apt to make that sort of 
mistake,’’ said the friend. ‘‘How unwise 
it is to get tired out too soon!” 

‘Yes, how unwise, but how great is the 
temptation! The very air about us is full 
of excitement and vitality. We rush as if 
there would naver be another day. To take 
things moderately is a lesson that as yet 
few women have learned by heart.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 
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HER BIRTHDAY. 





On her seventy-second birthday, a dear 
friend received us with sweet dignity and 
courtesy. On her silver hair, arranged in 
side puffs, rested a lace cap. Her gray 
silk gown with its white lace fichu and 
dainty work-bag made her look like an 
old portrait come to life. Grandma sat 
in state, and we all passed in line, leav- 
ing on her lap our gifts and receiving 
akiss in return. Two or three unique 
features I wil! tell you of. There were 
fifty-two letters, each containing a picture 
of the writer and describing some pleas- 
ant incident or pleasure in their life 
wherein the hostess had shared; cne let- 
ter to be opened each Sunday morning of 
the coming year. But the loveliest gift 
of all was from her six children, nine 
grandchildren and one wee great grand- 
child—a silver rosary composed of silver 
hearts, each one containing a picture of 
child, grandchild, and wee one; while the 
large pendent heart held a picture of the 
grandfather encircled by a lock of white 
hair, Grandma on the arm of her eldest 
son preceded us to the supper table, tak- 
ing her place by the silver tea urn. In 
the centre of the table was a rich fruit 
birthday cake, made after her own good 
receipt, garnished with a wreath of myr- 
tle. What a delicious old-time supper! 
Hot biscuit, fresh butter, boned cold 
fowls, meats, salads, cakes, creams, jellies 
and delicious tea. Grandma was waited 
upon by her two youngest daughters and 
two eldest granddaughters. We had an 
evening of old-time games, ‘‘forfeits,’’ 
‘‘spin the platter,’ making gales of merri- 
ment. 

The family of a lovely octogenarian dis- 
covered such a pretty plan for celebrating 
her birthday, which occurred a few weeks 
ago—a rose reception. It was a little 
private tea for which the admission cards 
were roses. The relations of the family 
and just enough intimate friends to com- 
plete the number of Mrs, X's years were 
invited, Each one came bringing a long- 
stemmed rose. The roses, as they came, 
were arranged in a bow! which stood upon 
a table not far from the chair of state 
where the aged hostess sat receiving. 
When all the guests had arrived there 
were eighty roses in the bow]. Music 
followed and refresbments. It was such 
a dainty fancy that I pass it on for those 
who are puzzling over ways to celebrate 
grandmother’s birthday. One of the wom- 
en who attended the reception means to 
adopt the same idea for a golden wedding 





which is to be celebrated before long iy 
her family. Friends and relations wil) ajj 
come carrying roses as for the birthday 
fete, but guests will number fifty insteag 
of eighty, and all the roses will be yellow 
to represent the goldea nature of the 
event. Music and refreshments will follow 
when all guests have arrived, exactly as 
in the original affair.—Good Housekeeping, 


_ 





WHAT A SCHOOLHOUSE SHOULD BE. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the authority 
on sanitary subjects, thus forecasts in the 
Outlook’s Educational number the schoo}. 
house of the twentieth century: 

Let us have a twentieth century school- 
house in which it will be possible to edy. 
cate a twentieth century child—in whichg 
well trained, refined man or woman will 
be willing toteach. Why should the new. 
ness or the difficulty of the problem daunt 
us? What a terrible waste, not only of 
municipal money, but of human energy, 
to keep on building impossible houses 
and then try to remodel them! Let us 
cut loose from tradition and have a schioo]. 
house in which the whole child may 
thrive—not only his mind, but his body, 
Not only give him clean air and washing 
facilities, but cheerful, uplifting surround- 
ings and good food; for not the least of 
modern discoveries is that of the great in. 
fluence of food on the bodily resistance to 
disease and on mental development, 
Therefore, lunch-rooms with all the facili. 
ties for food, both hot and cold, must be 
included in the twentieth century school- 
house. I believe the day is not far off 
when the town schools with two sessions 
will provide a noon lunch instead of send. 
ing the small children through wet, mud- 
dy streets to a home from which the 
mother may be absent, to pick up as they 
may such fond as they find. Even if the 
food is right, may it not be possible to 
utilize the noon hour to better advantage 
in teaching gardening, housekeeping, or 


_in games? 


—_ =o > ——_ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


MY WHITE ROSES STILL IN BLOOM, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


I wonder if any of my readers will be 
misled by the above heading? Is it 
possible they will think it the headline 
of an attempt at verification, or the title 
of a treatise on floriculture? I trow not, 
because any regular reader of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL for the past ten years 
knows that it is the custom of her whose 
name is signed to this article to make the 
flowers of her garden do duty, each in its 
season, as a kind of fiag-staff, heralding 
what she bas to say. 

My article headed ‘‘Four O’clocks and 
Silver Thistles,"”’ published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of July 4, 1903, was re- 
published in the Charleston (S.C.) Sunday 
News of July 12, with the following secon- 
dary caption: ‘‘An article which, like its 
heading, is misleading—the demand for 
liberal education in South Carolina being 
twisted into an indication towards woman 
suffrage.’’ Now wherethat twisting comes 
in is past this deponent’s finding out, as 
the statements along our equal rights 
order of things are simply accurate quota- 
tions. 

The part of my article relating to editor 
Gonzales gave rise to a singular experi- 
ence at the meeting of the South Carolina 
State Press Association at Whitestone 
Lithia Springs. Going into an afternoon 
session, I carried with me some copies of 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL, of July 4, mean- 
ing to present them to certain of the edi- 
tors. The meeting was devoted to memo- 
rial resolutions and tributes to members 
of the Association who had died during 
the year. The greatest of these was Editor 
N. G. Gonzales, foundor of the daily State 
in Columbia, S.C, Sitting listening toa 
most eloquent eulogy on him by Editor 
Ball, my eyes fell upon my own tribute to 
Gonzales in the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. A8 
Mr. Ball concluded, I rose and asked to 
be allowed to pay my tribute also, and be- 
ginning in the middle of the Woman's 
JOURNAL article, quoted Mr. Gonzales’s 
own words from his editorial in the State 
of December 10, 1893, dwelling with special 
emphasis on this, ‘‘And when they seek 
for reasons’’ (meaning women wanting to 
vote), “they can find none, save that cus: 
tom forbids, and that men prefer women 
to occupy another sphere in life than their 
own.”’ 

“Yet,’’ wrote Mr. Gonzales, “it is 48 
sure as anything that one day the women 
will vote, even in this ultra-conservativeé 
State.’’ 

The assembled editors listened to this 
with bowed heads and serious faces —the 
words had come from Gonzales, whom 
they had just eulogized as the noblest, 
most fearless editor South Carolina had 
ever produced. And so they were received 
as the solemn, authoritative utterances of 
the beloved dead. : 

In commenting on this, the editor of 
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the News and Courier of Charleston had 
the following in his issue of July 11: 

We are not prepared to dispute the 
mediation of the lamented Gonzales quoted 
by Mrs. Young, viz., “Of course there is 
no probability of Mrs. Young’s petition 
being granted at this time. Yet it is as 
sure as anything that one day the women 
will vote in this—in some respects— ultra- 
conservative State.’’ In the course of that 
progress which, in nations as in men, leads 
jpevitably to decay, South Carolina is not 
likely to escape female suffrage, any more 
than it is the divorce laws, free marital 
relations, and loose family ties that mar 
the social conditions of the more progres- 
sive States. Yet we console ourselves 
with the knowledge that women cannot 
have the right of suffrage till such time as 
men choose to give it to them, and we 
trust that in this State, where men have 
the highest regard for women, that time 
is yet a very long way off. 

Now, what connection woman’s use of 
the ballot has with divorce is as dark to 
me as my flowery letter-heads being ‘‘mis- 
leading.”’ 

As an eye-opener on the situation, I 
append a recent letter in the News and 
Courier which I believe will be read with 
interest by the clientele of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, VirGINIA D, Younec. 

July 19, 1903. 


CO-EDUCATION AGAIN, 
To the Editor of the News and Courier: 

At the request of the chairman of the 
committe of women appointed to meet 
with the trustees and the Alumnz Asso- 
ciation of the College of Charleston I am 
again asking space in your valued paper, 
which has so broadly and generously 
opened its columns to the champions of 
both sides of this all-absorbing question, 
as to the advisability of opening the doors 
of the Charleston College to women. By 
his own confession, President Randolph 
gave judgment before hearing the case, 
He may in a general way have known the 
claims of the women, but they were at 
least entitled to a thorough investigation 
of the matter before any steps toward ex- 
cluding them from the College should be 
taken. According to the figures furnished 
by Mr. Logan, who seems to take a just 
and dispassionate view of the case, it is 
proven beyond doubt that more than half 
the colleges and universities of the United 
States, not to mention those of ,England, 
Scotland, Australia and New Zealand, are 
coéducational. The women of this com- 
mittee, who are striving to gain for the 
women who may come after them college 
education, are not lawyers. They may 
not have presented the claims of the 
women in a way to impress the legal minds 
before whom they appeared to plead their 
cause, but we feel sure that we made 
some claims that did appeal to the manly 
mind—to the sense of justice. We, there- 
fore, as a committee, who have at heart 
only the best and highest ideals for the 
youth, irrespective of sex, of Charleston, 
claim that we have not yet been confront- 
ed with any definite evil which may hap- 
pen to the men of the college should the 
women enter. President Randolph says 
that the young men of the College did not 
exhibit the same spirit at the annual ban- 


quet, and that their alma mater came 


second with them for the first time, be- 
cause confronted with the knowledge that 
the women would make application for 
entrance next year. This seems a pity, 
but we cannot see why this should debar 
them. 

The fact that Mr. Randolph’s letter an- 
tedates the work of this committee will 
explain his ignorance of one of our strong- 
est claims. He speaks of the colleges 
throughout the State to which women are 
admitted, and asks why we do not send 
our daughters there. Simply because we 
would prefer them to go here. And until 
we have it proven to us that our daugh- 
ters will be an injury to the College of 
Charleston, this preference will still ob- 
tain. There are parents in the city of 
Charleston who cannot afford to pay the 
living expenses of a girl, even should she 
gain a scholarship in another city. This 
alone should be reason enough to make 
the management of the College open their 
doors should only one woman knock 
thereat. 

The committee would like the following 
questions answered: Why would the ad- 
mission of women to the College of 
Charleston injure that time-honored insti- 
tution more than the admission of women 
to the Charleston Medical College has 
done? Did those women who graduated 
from the Medical College in any way lower 
the standard of the College, or fall below 
it themselves? 

If I remember correctly, the two gradu- 
ates of 1903 came out fifth and sixth; po- 
sitions, I believe, considered an honor to 
male students. Oonservatism is a good 
thing, provided we do not make the mis- 
take of calling a purely personal prejudice 
by that name. 

A few years back it was not thought 
proper for a woman to walk down Broad 
Street, and if by any chance she turned 
upon the Bay — well, all that is now 
Changed. She can, and does, go to both 


places, about her own business and to 
earn a living. It exhibits a want of faith 
to desire that she shall be restricted and 
prevented from gaining the knowledge 
which will not only give her power to 
meet the new conditions of life, but will 
make her a blessing to the commonwealth. 
It is not that our women wish to invade 
the province of men. Farfrom it. They 
but desire equal advantages. Give them 
those outside the Charleston College, but 
in her own city, and she will be satisfied. 
It seems to us, as thinking women, that a 
better condition of things would be 
brought about if men and women could 
be trained in the same region of thought. 
There would surely be less trouble from 
“incompatibility of temperament.’’ Men 
of nobility and breadth hold up but one 
standard of right both for men and 
women. 

The women of this committee have not 
approached the College of Charleston in 
the spirit of aggressiveness, but in the 
full and firm faith that, although for the 
present their motives may be miscon- 
strued, the day will come when the man- 
tle of ultra-conservatism will be cast aside 
and the world, our world, will be better 
in the time ‘‘when the man shall be more 
of woman, she of man.”’ 

IpA M, LINING, 
For the Woman's Committee. 


SIX NEW LEAFLETS. 

Six small new leaflets are now ready, 
of a good size for slipping into letters: 
‘*A Reasonable Reform,’’ by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; ‘Progress of Equal Suffrage’’; 
“Fruits of Equal Suffrage’ (a summary of 
the good laws passed in the enfranchised 
States wholly or partly through the influ- 
ence of the women’s vote); ‘‘Membership 
Plan,’ by Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page; 
‘Alice Freeman Palmer on Women’s Du- 
ties,’ and ‘‘Equal Suffrage and Temper- 
ance,’’ answering the oft-asked question, 
what woman’s ballot has done for temper- 
ance, These leaflets may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, price 30 
cents per 100 of the same kind, or ten cents 
for a sample set including all of them. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 
A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 











1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Iluman Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences, 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
St. Bost 





Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B 

A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harriot T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Near College Grounds 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2407 Park Row Building, New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHAaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss LAvuRA Ciay, Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, Mrs. MARY J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


*NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





Is it not true that the great political battles of the future will be waged over con- 
stitutional amendments? For years our legislative bodies, in pursuance of the de- 
mands of the people, have been passing laws, only for the courts to declare them 
unconstitutional, Instead of denouncing the courts, which follow precedent, let the 
people move against constitutions. 





There are more women in the pension office than in any government or publi 
office in Iowa. Out of the twenty-six employees of the Des Moines pension office, 
twenty-one are young ladies. The regular employees obtain their positions through 
civil service examinations. ¥ 





In the winter of 1902, the Iowa Legislature passed a law permitting the confine- 
ment of drunkards in lunatic asylums. Within eight months 300 alcoholic patients 
were under restraint and treatment. They have continued to pour into the State 
institutions at a rather embarrassing rate. Some of the inebriates object to being 
shut up, and a few have escaped; but an Iowa court has decided that drunkards’ con- 
stitutional rights are not violated by their detention. Their liquor is stopped, they 


have to work on farms, and their treatment seems to be humane and salutary. When 
they seem to be cured they are discharged. 
This law has proved a great boon to the wives of the drunkards of Iowa. Many 


of these unfortunate women, when they could no longer endure to be chased about 
the premises by a drunken man with a butcher knife or revolver, have applied to the 
authorities and had their ‘male protectors’’ locked up. Only a few days ago an 
inebriate from the Capital city escaped from the institution, returned home, and 
straightway became intoxicated. In a few hours his wife had him again safely landed 
in the Insane Asylum, 





Judge Smith McPherson, of the U. S. District for the Southern District of Iowa, 
in a speech before the State Bar Association of Colorado, June 5, denounced the 
medieval prejudice which still refuses to listen to the wife of a man accused of crime 
as a witness in his behalf. He said that in this one respect Congress still keeps mar. 
ried women ‘‘in the depths of degradation, as they were during the days of James II. 
or Louis XIV.’ ‘‘Shall the wife speak? Every man and woman, white or black, 
intelligent or ignorant, says with one voice that she should be heard by the jury.”’ 





Judge McVeigh, of the Seventh District of Lowa, has just rendered a decision that 
a man cannot be relieved of the support of an illegitimate child, even though he has 
been discharged in bankruptcy by the United States Court. 





The Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, and Socialist parties of [owa have held 
their State conventions and named their candidates. The platform of the Republi- 
cans had been months in incubation. The egg was laid in lowa by Gov. Albert B. 
Cummins, who was called in February to bring it to Washington. Here Senator Alli- 
son, the prince of conservative diplomats, eyed the fresh acquisition most critically. 
The cuckoo is a pretty bird, and Governor Cummins is said to be the handsomest man 
in all the State. But the great Nestor of lowa conservatism decided that the egg 
would hatch out a straight Republican bird. It is said that the old limners drew their 
portraits so perfectly that the eyes would follow the beholder, no matter from what 
quarter he looked. So these platform-makers have prepared a statement so worded 
that any good party Republican can see in it whatever he wishes—tariff revisionists 
and anti-tariff revisionists, reciprocityites and stand-patters, all snuggled up together 
into one harmonious nest. Governor Cummins was renominated by acclamation, and 
they sweep into the campaign expecting to win by a 100,000 majority. 

The Socialist party, according to Republican estimates, practically doubled its 
vote last year, reaching 6,554. This fall it expects to double it again, and more than 
reach the 12,000 mark. Mrs. Florence A. Brown, of Delta, was nominated for Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. One argument for her nomination was that the 
socialists were in favor of woman suffrage; besides Mrs. Brown, it is said, has done 
remarkably effective work in the cause. Mr. John M. Work, the nominee for Gover- 
nor, is a believer in equal suffrage, 

The Democratic convention certainly turned a cold shoulder to Wm. Jennings 
Bryan’s financial hobby. Perhaps less sympathy was felt for him by suffrage women 
since his recent letter to the corresponding secretary of the State Equal Suffrage 
Association, wherein he said: “I have not thought that the reforms I advocate would 
be benefited by the advocacy of yours.”’ 

The Prohibition convention passed this, as their second resolution: ‘‘We declare 
in favor of equal suffrage regardless of sex, race, or color.’’ The party is conducting 
a vigorous campaign throughout the State. 


Mrs. Lois McMillan, of Iowa Falls, is organizing Political Equality Clubs in 
Northeastern Iowa. 





Miss Daisy Deighton, of Shenandoah, who was chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee in the last General Assembly, and was successful in getting the suffrage amend- 
ment carried in the Senate by a good majority, enters the fleld Aug. 1. She has given 
the present political situation most careful study, and is a devoted and fearless 
worker. 





Twenty-six favorable votes in the Senate and fifty one in the House are required 
as a constitutional majority to carry-an amendment. To secure these necessary votes 
the suffragists of the State will bend their energies for the next six months. Ina 
majority of the ninety-nine counties, to receive the Republican nomination for the 
General Assembly is equivalent to an election. Nine senators who are favorable to 
suffrage hold over for the coming term, and many friends of the cause have received 
the nomination for both House and Senate, and a number of its enemies have been 
shelved. 





Although Gov. Cummins did say to the State Federation of Women’s Clubs that 
he “did not know’’ whether women should be given the larger responsibility of the 
ballot, yet there is little fear that the author of the ‘Iowa idea’’ will veto the measure. 





Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Love, of Quasqueton, Ia., gather around their family table 
eight girls and six boys. They are all healthy, and there has never been a death in 
the family. Let President Roosevelt never worry about ‘‘race suicide’’ in Lowa, 


Miss Maze Vernon, one of the fair daughters of the Des Moines (Ind.) Political 
Equality Club, has just been made deputy clerk of the United States Circuit and Dis- 
trict Court at Keokuk. She has served eight years in the local office, and is thoroughly 
conversant with court business. Mrs. Frank W. Dodson is serving a second term as 
Recorder in Polk County, Iowa; and Cerro Gordv, Marshall, Greene and Wright 
counties have women recorders. Governor Cummins has just appointed Elizabeth S. 
Norris a member of the State Library Commission for a term,of five years. There are 
two women on the board. 





The Des Moines Political Equality Club has held its regular monthly meetings, 
with but a single exception, for thirty-two years, There is scarcely a State or Terri- 
tory in the Union that has not one or more workers for equality before the law who 
have received their inspiration and education in this club. 

Mary J, COoGGESHALL. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why- Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


by Lucy 


The Nonsense of it, ov T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipa. on of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
s for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpDsvEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTLCIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boscon and New England points — 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEASHORE MEETINGS IN NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey Suffrage Association 
held a number of successful meetings at 
seashore resorts last week. 

The first were held under the auspices 
of the Ocean Grove Camp-meeting in the 
Temple with large and interested audi- 
ences. 

Bishop FitzGerald, president of the 
Camp-meeting Association, welcomed the 
suffragists most cordially. Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, honorary president of the N. 
J. W.S. A., presided, and after a short ad- 
dress introduced Miss Harriet May Mills, 
vice-president of the New York W.S. A., 
as the speaker of the evening. She gave 
@ fine address on ‘‘Woman’s Title to Citi- 
zenship.”’ 

This was the first time Miss Mills has 
been beard in New Jersey and the audi- 
ence was delighted with her address, al- 
though a sudden storm scattered many of 
her hearers before its close. The music 
for the evening was furnished by little 
Edna White, who played a cornet solo 
beautifully. 

Next morning a work conference was 
held in Thornley Chapel in charge of Mrs. 
Minola Graham Sexton, president of the 
State Association, assisted most efficiently 
by Miss Mills. Rev. Dr. A. E. Ballard 
made the opening prayer and after he and 
others had made short addresses it was 
voted to organize a local society. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ballard became its first members. 

The officers of the Ocean Grove and As- 
bury Park Political Equality Club are as 
follows: 

President, Dr. Laura M. Wright. 
A aaa vice-president, Rev. Dr. A. E. Bal- 


Second vice-president, Mrs. Rosetta 


Phelps. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ella F. Squire. 

Treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Dunham. 

Auditors, Miss Mary Willets, Dr. Julia 
S. Baright. 

The afternoon session in the Temple 
was opened by prayer by Mrs. Emma 
Bourne, president of the State W.C. T. U. 
The first address was given by Mrs, Lu- 
cretia L. Blankenburg, president of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A., on “The Laws 
pertaining to Women and Children,” in 
which she showed very clearly the disabil- 
ities under which women bad always suf- 
fered. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall followed 
by reading ‘‘The Judgment of Minerva,”’ 
her woman suffrage farce. Rev. Anva 
Howard Shaw then answered the ques- 
tions deposited in the ‘‘Question Box”’ in 
her humorous, witty and highly instruc- 
tive way, which has delighted so many 
audiences. 

In the evening a large and attentive 
audience listened to Miss Shaw’s address 
on ‘*‘The New Democratic Ideal,’’ and 
applauded her at its close. 

At all the meetings copies of the Wo 
MAN’S JOURNAL and many leatiets were 
distributed. Suffragists from many States 
were enrolled, and members secured from 
different parts of New Jersey. 

Among those who were present and 
assisted at the meetings were Mrs. Belle 
de Rivera, president of the New York 
City Equal Suffrage League; Mrs. Cath- 
erine B. Lippincott, vice - president of 
the State Association; Mrs. Bertha Feary, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Anna B. 
Jeffery, treasurer; Miss Mary H. Watson, 
secretary of the Essex County Woman 
Suffrage Society; Mrs. William Downs, 
secretary of the Orange Political Study 
Club, and Dr. Mary D. Hussey, press 
superintendent. 

‘The morning following, a meeting of 
the Executive Board was held at ‘“‘The 
Queen,” in Ocean Grove, which was the 
Suffragists’ headquarters. By invitation 
the officers of the new local club were 
present. Mrs. Sexton presided, and the 
questions of employing a paid organizer, 
investigating the amount of taxes paid by 
women in the State, codperating with the 
Grange and other friendly organizations, 
were discussed. It was decided to hold 
the next annual meeting in Trenton, where 
no meetings have been held since one over 
thirty years ago by Mrs. Lucy Stone, whose 
birthday the president urged all clubs to 
celebrate. 

For a number of years Mrs. Phebe C. 
Wright, one of the oldest suffragists in 
New Jersey, has been holding parlos 
meetings at her home at Sea Girt, assisted 
by her niece, Miss Mary Willets, and by Miss 
Susan W. Lippincott. They have especi 
ally interested the young people of the 
Society of Friends. 

Miss Willets was very anxious they 
should have the opportunity of hearing 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, so through her 
generosity and the codperation of the 
pastor of the M. E. church of Manasquan, 
Rev. F. L. Surtees, Miss Shaw gave an 
address there on Friday night on ‘‘Home 
and the State.’’ The large audience was 
so impressed by Miss Shaw’s arguments 
for woman suffrage that at the close of 
her address Mrs. Sexton asked them to 
remain and organize a local club. Headed 
by Mr. Surtees, about twenty did so, and 


the Manasquan Political Equality Club 
was formed with the following officers: 
President, Miss Mary Willets. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Clara M. Benson. 
Secretary, Mrs. T. K. Brownell. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Annie S. La Fetra. 
Auditor, Rev. F. L. Surtees. 
The Club will hold its first meeting on 
July 30, when Mrs. Blankenburg, who is 
at Spring Lake for the summer, will speak. 





MAINE. 

FARMINGTON FALLS, ME., JULY 18, 1908. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

At the last meeting of the County 
Grange, held at North Jay, the main feature 
of the program was a discussion of the 
question, “Should the Grange use its in- 
fluence to procure woman suffrage?’ 
Mrs. Greenwood and Mrs. Rollins upheld 
the affirmative, with two men who are 
among the best speakers in our Grange 
on the negative. There was a very lively 
discussion, and much interest taken by 
all. We of the affirmative feit welljsatis- 
fied with the day’s work, and a vote gave 
a small majority for the affirmative. 
There is no doubt that the majority would 
have been larger if the question had been 
“Should women have the right of suf- 
frage?’’ instead of “Should the Grange 
use its influence, etc.?’’ 

Judging from remarks after the meet- 
ing, many who had been either opposed 
or indffferent were either entirely con- 
verted or much more favorable to the 
cause, 

Both Mrs. Greenwood and Mrs. Rollins 
enjoy their home work and caring for 
their family of growing boys and girls, 
but find it a pleasure tu spend a day oc- 
casionally helping in work of this kind, 
It is pleasant to see young people inter- 
ested. Many of them will soon be teach- 
ers, and the ripples of influence are al- 
ways spreading. On this occasion much 
of the talk made by the negative side 
helped our cause more than it harmed, as 
is often the case, 

In private talk, recently, with one of 
the officers of our State Grange, I re 
marked that we bad always been able to 
get a large majority vote in favor in our 
local Grange. ‘‘Ohb, well,’’ said he, ‘tyou 
have probably had more discussion and 
talk on the subject in your Grange.”’ A 
very encouraging admission, coming from 
an opponent! 

The WomAN’s JoURNAL is the most 
valued of the many papers and magazines 
in our home—a necessity, to me, at least. 

L. W. 








AN INDIRECT AND UNDIGNIFIED COURSE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Frederic J. Kimball and L. E. Johnson, 
president and general manager of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad, bave repeated- 
ly declared there will be no new depot 
built in Roanoke, Va., while cows are 
permitted to run at large in the city. 
Police Justice Bryan in summing up a 
case in his court, relative to trespass on 
the present passenger station, said he 
proposed to agitate the question of a new 
depot, and he hoped the women of Roan- 
oke would take the matter up and ‘‘worry 
the officials until they consented to give 
the city adequate facilities.’’ 

If even the tax-paying women of Roan- 
oke could express themselves at the ballot- 
box, the cow question would be settled in 
afar better manner, and the officials are 
advised to study Denver methods and 
make that city their model in these re- 
spects. Mary BENTLEY THOMAS. 

Ednor, Md. 

— _ om 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

Lady members of school boards every- 
where do not intend to be deprived of 
their part inthe management of element- 
ary education without a struggle. 

Under the auspices of the London Board 
Mistresses’ Union a non-political meeting 
was held at Essex Hall, to protest against 
the exclusion of women by the London 
Education Bill. 

Mrs. Morgan Dockrell, who occupied 
the chair, declared that the co-option of 
women on advisory committees would be 
quite inadequate, and would not give to 
the women working on them power to 
carry out their ideas. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, the novelist, 
who is a niece of Mr. Forster, of Educa- 
tion Act fame, said that women were face 
to face with a most real and intolerable 
grievance to which they ought not to sub- 
mit. 

Although opposed to women having a 
Parliamentary vote, she believed that in 
the whole range of local government wom- 
en ought to have powers and responsibili- 
ties equal to those of men. 

A resolution expressing the feeling of 
the meeting was moved by Mrs. Ward, 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M. P., and 
enthusiastically carried. 

The prizes gained during the winter ses- 
sion at the London (Royal Free Hospital) 











School of Medicine for Women, were pre- 
sented by Sir John Cockburn. Mrs. Gar- 
rett Anderson, M. D., presided, and the 
large company, with a very few excep- 
tions of the other sex, consisted of bright- 
ly dressed ladies. 

The prize list was a long one, the most 
notable successes being the St. Dunstan 
Scholarship (£60 for three years), award- 
ed to Miss E. Butler, and the Mackay 
prizes of £20 each, awarded to Miss Som- 
ner and Miss Holway. 

A large number of the students have al- 
ready obtained qualification to practice 
from London University, Durham, and the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. About 80 former students 
have received appointments since July, 
1902. 

Sir Jobn Cockburn remarked that wom- 
en were coming into the medical profes- 
sion at a very interesting time. The high- 
est kinds of diagnosis were acts of divina- 
tion, and in this respect a woman’s intui- 
tion was supreme. A woman, he declared 
to the smiling audience, can detect an 
enemy before he turns a corner, whereas a 
man has to enter into conversation with 
him ficst. 

For startling innovations, especially in 
the woman’s sphere of activity, Russia 
runs America very hard. The latest move 
in this direction is chronicled in the St. 
Petersburg Press. The daring innovator 
isthe widow of a chimney-sweeper who 
died recently, leaving half-a-dozen olive 
branches, all of them girls, Necessity, 
which is the mother of invention, has now 
inspired this thoughtful woman to take to 
her husband’s calling, and in order to do 
the thing thoroughly while she is about it, 
she means to form a whole guild of female 
sweeps, if the police grant the needed per- 
mission. By way of assistants, or as 
Lamb termed them, ‘‘unfledged practi- 
tioners,’’ she professes to train up girls 
between the ages of eight and twelve, 
while the full-blown members of the guild 
would include girls and women of from 
fourteen to thirty-five. The first appear- 
ance of these novel sweeps is fixed for 
Aug. 1. 


+o 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





From Fairhope, Ala.: ‘‘The JoURNAL is 
so interesting I devour almost every 
word,”’ 

Mrs. Cassiker, of Nebraska City, writes: 
“T am to-day enjoying a feast, reading the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL of June 24, there are 
80 many grand good things in it.” 

A friend in Shenandoah, Iowa, says: 
“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is a fine paper. 
Fine enough to make dear Lucy Stone’s 
heart glad.’’ 

The following is from Geneva, N. Y.: 
“Kindly pardon delay in sending money, 
and enclosed find double amount of bill. 
I shall remain your subscriber during my 
lifetime I could not do without the 
JOURNAL,”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


Walks and Taiks 
About Boston, 


CONDUCTED BY 
MISS KATHARINE GOVEN. 


Parties leave Lafayette Mall on the Com- 
mon (opposite Park Street Church), at 9.30 
A.M.and2P.M. FHKE 50 CENTS. 


(Fates ees 


Boston, Mass 











And Cape Aon Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


OUND ye ag ne 
rip OC. “atta 


$12.50. 

Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated “tation Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M.——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 

















THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. OHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen pcoy. 


Unity 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 

NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 

JENKINS LLoyp Jongs & WILLIAM KENT 

Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO. 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 








OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committe, 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary 8. Sperry, San Francisco. 


CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. A , Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 


Dist. oF Col.umBiA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 
1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 


GrorGia, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLrnors, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


lowA, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 
Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia st., 
San Francisco, 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M¢ Flemming, 
1232 Harvard 8t., N. W., Washington, 





Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, 140 weeny Place, 
ndian 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. “polis, 


Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave,, 
Covington, 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans, 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Ay., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


LouIsiIANA, Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 
MALNE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 

19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t, 

Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne, 

Minneapolis. 
Mississippi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
Missouri, Mrs. Louise L. Werth, St. Louis. 
MonTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Norra Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OrEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence, 
Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 

Sours Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 

TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 

Urag, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

VERMONT, Rey. A. M. Smith. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 

Wear VirGIntA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. P. 8S. Begg, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 





STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Libraries. 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa, 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 

Washington, D.C, 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 81st St., 

New York City, N. Y, 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 

Boston, Mass, 


Program. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, ex-officio, 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough St., 
oston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic bene omy 
Minneapolis, Minn. Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 


Congressional Work. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet i Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D. Henderson, Washington, D. C. 


Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Enrolment, Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 


Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 


Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children, 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Legislation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Obio. 


COMMITTEES, 
Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Charch Work. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Conneil of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 

Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 

Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 

Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 


For 20 cents each:} 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 

For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 

For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 

















Is offering this week some fine bargains in 


COTTON NECKWEAR. 
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